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CHAPTER VIII. 

On returning to the house, Captain Wragge 
received a significant message from the servant. 
“Mr. Noel Vanstone would call again at two 
o’clock, that afternoon: when he hoped to have 
the pleasure of finding Mr. Bygrave at home.” | 

The captain’s first inquiry, after hearing this 
message, referred to Magdalen. “Where was 
Miss Bygrave ?” “In her own room.” “ Where 
was Mrs. Bygrave?” “In the back parlour.” 
Captain Wragge turned his steps at once in the 
latter direction; and found his wife, for the 
second time, in tears. She had been sent out of 
Magdalen’s room, for the whole day; and she 
was at her wits’ end to know what she had done 
to deserve it. Shortening her lamentations with- 
out ceremony, her husband sent her up-stairs on 
the spot; with instructions to knock at the 
door, and to inquire whether Magdalen could 
give five minutes’ attention to a question of im- 
portance, which must be settled before two 
o’clock. 

The answer returned was in the negative. 
Magdalen requested that the subject on which 
she was asked to decide might be mentioned to 
her in writing. She engaged to reply in the same 
way—on the understanding that Mrs. Wragge, 
and not the servant, should be employed to de- 
liver the note, and to take back the answer. 

Captain Wragge forthwith opened his paper- 
case, and wrote these lines :—“Accept my 
warmest congratulations on the result of your 
interview with Mr. N. V. He is coming again 
at two o’clock ; no doubt to make his proposals 
in due form. The question to decide is, whether 
I shall press him or not on the subject of settle- 
ments. The considerations for your own mind 
are two in number. First, whether the said 
pressure (without at all underrating your in- 
fluence over him) may not squeeze for a long 
time, before it squeezes money out of Mr. N. V. 
Secondly, whether we are altogether justified— 
considering our present position towards a cer- 
tain sharp practitioner in petticoats—in running 
the risk of delay. Consider these points, and let 
me have your decision, as soon as convenient.” 
| The answer returned to this note was written 
| in crooked blotted characters, strangely unlike 





Magdalen’s usually firm and clear handwriting. 
It only contained these words :—“ Give yourself 
no trouble about settlements. Leave the use to 
which he is to put his money for the future, in 
my hands.” 

“Did you see her?” asked the captain, when 
his wife had delivered the answer. 

“T tried,” said Mrs. Wragge, with a fresh 
burst of tears—“but she only opened the door 
far enough to put out herhand. I took and gave 
it a little squeeze—and, oh poor soul, it felt so 
cold in mine !” 

When Mrs. Lecount’s master made his ap- 
pearance at two o’clock, he stood alarmingly in 
need of an anodyne application from Mrs. Le- 
count’s green fan. The agitation of making his 
avowal to Magdalen ; the terror of finding him- 
self discovered by the housekeeper ; the torment- 
ing suspicion of the hard pecuniary conditions 
which Magdalen’s relative and guardian might 
impose on him—all these emotions, stirring in 
conflict together, had overpowered his feebly- 
working heart with a trial that strained it sorely, 
He gasped for breath, as he sat down in the 
parlour at North Shingles; and that ominous 
bluish pallor which always overspread his face 
in moments of agitation, now made its warning 
appearance again. Captain Wragge seized the 
brandy bottle, in genuine alarm ; and forced his 
visitor to drink a wine-glassful of the spirit 
—_ a word was said between them, on either 
side. 

Restored by the stimulant, and encouraged by 
the readiness with which the captain anticipated 
everything that he had to say, Mr. Noel Van- 
stone contrived to state the serious object of his 
visit, in tolerably plain terms. All the conven- 
tional preliminaries proper to the occasion were 
easily disposed of. The suitor’s family was re- 
spectable; his position in life was undeniably 
satisfactory ; his attachment, though hasty, was 
evidently disinterested and sincere. All that Cap- 
tain Wragge had to do was to refer to these 
various considerations with a happy choice of 
language, in a voice that trembled with manly 
emotion—and this he did to perfection. For the 
first half-hour of the interview, no allusion what.- 
ever was made to the delicate and dangerous 
part of the subject. The captain waited, until 
he had composed his visitor; and when that 
result was achieved, came smoothly to the point 
in these terms : 
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“There is one little difficulty, Mr. Vanstone, 
which I think we have both overlooked. Your 


housekeeper’s recent conduet: inclines me: to: 


fear that she will view the approaching change in 
your life with anything but a friendly eye. Pro- 
bably, you have not thought it necessary yet to 
inform her of the new tie which you propose to 
form ?” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone turned pale at the bare 
idea of explaining himself to Mrs. Lecount. 

*T can’t tell what I’m to do,” he said, glancing 
aside nervously at the window, as if he expected 
to see the housekeeper peeping in. “I hate all 
awkward positions; and this is the most un- 
pleasant position I ever was placed in. You 
don’t know what a terrible woman Lecount is. 
I’m not afraid of her; pray don’t suppose I’m 
afraid of her-—” 

At those words, his fears rose in his throat, 
and gave him the lie direct by stopping his 
utterance. 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself to explain,” said 
Captain Wragge, coming to the rescue. “This 
is the common story, Mr. Vanstone. Here 
is a woman who has grown old in your service, 
and in your father’s service before you; a woman 
who has contrived, in all sorts of small under- 
hand ways, to presume systematically on her 
position for years and years past; a woman, in 
short, whom your inconsiderate but perfectly 
natural kindness, has allowed to claim a. right’ of 
property in you——” 

* Property!’ cried Mr. Noel Vanstone, mis- 
taking the captain, and letting the truth escape 
him through sheer inability to conceal his fears 
any longer. “I don’t know what amount 
of property she won’t claim. She’ll make me pay 
for my father, as wellas for myself. Thousands, 
Mr. Bygrave—thousands of pounds sterling out 
of my pocket!!! He clasped his hands in de- 
spair at the picture of pecuniary compulsion, 
which his fancy had conjured up—his own golden 
life-blood spouting from him in great jets of pro- 
digality under the lancet of Mrs. Lecount ! 

“ Gently, Mr. Vanstone—gently! The woman 
knows nothing so far, and the money is not gone 
yet.” 

“No, no; the money is not gone, as you say. 
T’m only nervous about it; I can’t help being 
nervous. You were saying something just now; 
you were going to give me advice. I value your 
advice—you don’t know how highly I value your 
advice.” He said those words with a coneiliatory 
smile, which was more than helpless: it was 
absolutely servile in its dependence on his judi- 
cious friend. 

“TI was only assuring you, my dear sir, that 
I understood your position,” said the captain. 
“T see your difficulty as plainly as you can see 
it yourself. Tell a woman like Mrs. Lecount 


that she must come off her domestic throne, to 
make way for a young and beautiful suc- 
cessor, armed with the authority of a wife ; 
and an unpleasant scene must be the inevitable 
result. An unpleasant scene, Mr. Vanstone, if 





your opinion of your housekeeper’s sanity is well 
founded. Something far more serious, if my opi- 
nion that her intellect is unsettledy happens to 
turn out the right one.” 

“T don’t say it isn’t my opinion, too,” rejoined 
Mt. Noel Vanstone. “ Especially after what has 
happened to-day.” 

Captain Wragge immediately begged to know 
what the event alluded to might be. 

Mr. Noel Vanstone, thereupon, explained— 
with an infinite number of parentheses, all refer- 
ring to himself—that Mrs. Lecount had put the 
dreaded question relating to the little note in 
her master’s pocket, barely an hour since. He 
had answered her inquiry as Mr. Bygrave had 
advised him. On hearing that the accuracy 
of the personal description had been fairly put to 
the test, and had failed in the one important 
particular of the moles on the neck, Mrs. Le- 
count had considered a little, and had then asked 
him whether he had shown her note to Mr. By- 
grave, before the experiment was tried? He had 
answered in the negative, as the only safe 
form of reply that he could think of, on the spur 
of the moment—and the housekeeper had there- 
upon addressed him in these strange and startling 
words: “You are keeping the truth from me, 
Mr. Noel. You are trusting strangers, and 
doubting your old servant and your old friend. 
Every time you go to Mr. Bygrave’s house, every 
time you see Miss Bygrave, you are drawing 
nearer and nearer to your destruction. They 
have got the bandage over your eyes, in spite of 
me; but I tell them, and tell you, before many 
days are over, I will take it off!” To this ex- 
traordinary outbreak—accompanied, as it was, 
by an expression in Mrs. Lecount’s face which 
he had never seen there before—Mr. Noel Van- 
stone made no reply. Mr. Bygrave’s conviction 
that there was a lurking taint of insanity in the 
housekeeper’s blood, had recurred to his memory, 
and he had left the room at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Captain Wragge listened with the closest 
attention to the narrative thus presented to him. 
But one conclusion could be drawn from it—it 
was a plain warning ‘to him to hasten the end. 

“T am not surprised,” he said, gravely, “to 
hear that you are inclining more favourably to my 
opinion. After what you have just told me, Mr, 
Vanstone, no sensible man could do otherwise. 
This'is becoming serious. I hardly know what 
results may not. be expected to follow the com- 
munication.of your approaching change of life to 
Mrs. Lecount. My niece may be involved in 
those results. She is nervous; she is sensitive 
in the highest degree ; she is the innocent object 
of this woman’s unreasoning hatred and distrust. 
You alarm me, sir! I am not easily thrown off 
my balance—but I acknowledge you alarm me 
for the future.” He frowned, shook his head, 
and looked at his visitor despondently. 

Mr. Noel Vanstone began to feel uneasy. The 
change in Mr. Bygrave’s manner seemed ominous 
of a reconsideration of his proposals from anew, 
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and an unfavourable point of view. He took 
counsel of his inborn cowardice, and his inborn 
cunning; and proposed a solution of the. diffi- 
culty, discovered by himself. 

“Why should we tell Lecount at all?” he 
asked. “ What right has Lecount to know? 
Can’t we be married, without letting her into the 
secret? And can’t somebody tell her afterwards, 
when we are both out of her reach ?” 

Captain Wragge received this proposal with 
an expression of surprise, which did infinite 
credit to his power of control over his own 
countenance. His foremost object, throughout 
the interview, had been to conduct it to this 
point—or, in other words, to make the first idea 
of keeping the marriage a secret from Mrs. 
Lecount, emanate from Noel Vanstone instead of 
from himself. No one knew better than the 
captain that the only responsibilities which a 
weak man ever accepts, are responsibilities which 
can be perpetually pointed out to him as resting 
exclusively on his own shoulders. 

“Tam accustomed to set my face against clan- 
destine proceedings of all kinds,” said Captain 
Wragge. “But there are exceptions to the 
strictest rules; and I am bound to admit, Mr. 
Vanstone, that your position in this matteris an 
exceptional. position if ever there was one yet. 
The course you have just proposed—however 
unbecoming I may think it; however distasteful 
it may be to myself—would not only spare youa 
very serious embarrassment (to say the least of 
it), but would also protect you fromthe personal 
assertion of those pecuniary claims on the part 
of your housekeeper, to which you have already 
adverted. These are both desirable results to 
achieve—to say nothing of the removal, on my 
side, of all apprehension of annoyance to my niece, 
On the other hand, however, a marriage solem- 
nised with such privacy as you propose, must be 
a hasty marriage—for, as we are situated, the 
longer the delay, the greater will be the risk that 
our secret may escape our keeping. I am not 
against hasty marriages, where a mutual flame is 
fanned by an adequate income. My own was. a 
love-match, contracted in.a hurry. There are 
plenty of instances in the experience of every one, 
of short courtships and speedy marriages, which 
have turned up trumps—I beg your pardon— 
which have turned out well, after all. But.if you 
and my niece, Mr. Vanstone, are to add one to the 
number of these cases, the usual preliminaries of 
marriage among the higher classes must be 
hastened by some means. You doubtless under- 
stand me, as now referring to the subject of set- 
tlements ?” 

*“ |’jl take another teaspoonful of brandy,” said 
Mr. Noel Vanstone, holding out his. glass with 
a trembling hand, as the word “settlements” 
passed Captain Wragge’s lips. 

* Tl take a teaspconful with you,” said the 
captain, nimbly dismounting from the pedestal 
of his respectability, and sipping his brandy with 
the highest relish. Mr. Noel Vanstone, after 
nervously following his host’s example, composed 
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himself to meet the coming ordeal, with reclining 
head, and grasping hands—in the position fami- 
liarly associated to all civilised humanity, witha 
seat in a dentist’s chair. 

The captain put down his empty glass, and got 
up again on his pedestal. 

“We were talking of settlements,” he re- 
sumed. “I have already mentioned, Mr. Van- 
stone, at an earlier period of our conversation, that 
my niece presents the man of her choice with no 
other dowry than the most inestimable of all 
gifts—the gift of herself. This circumstance, 
however (as you are no doubt aware), does not 
disentitle me to make the customary stipulations 
with her future husband. According to the 
usual course in this matter, my lawyer would see 
yours—consultations would take place—delays 
would occur—strangers would be in possession 
of your intentions—and Mrs. Lecount would, 
sooner or later, arrive at that knowledge of the 
truth, which you are anxious to keep from her. 
Do you agree with me, so far ?” 

Unutterable apprehension closed Mr. Noel 
Vanstone’s lips. He cculd only reply by an in- 
clination of the head. 

“Very good,” said the captain. ‘“ Now, sir, 
you may possibly have observed that I am a man 
of a very original turn.of mind. If I have not 
hitherto struck you in that light, it may then 
be necessary to mention that there are some 
subjects on which I persist in thinking for 
myself. The subject of marriage settlements is 
one of them. What, let me ask you, does a 
parent or guardian in my present position, usually 
do? After having trusted the man whom he has 
chosen for his son-in-law with the sacred deposit 
ofa woman’s happiness—he turns round on that 
man, and declines to trust him with the infinitely 
inferior responsibility of providing for her pecu- 
niary future. He fetters his son-in-law with the 
most binding document the law can produce; 
and employs with the husband of his own child, 
the same precautions which he would use if he 
were dealing with a stranger and a rogue. I 
call such conduct as this, inconsistent and unbe- 
coming in the last degree. You will not find it 
my course of conduct, Mr. Vanstone—you will 
not find me preaching what I don’t practise. If 
I trust you with my niece, I trust you with every 
inferior responsibility towards her and towards 
me. Give me your hand, sir—tell me on your 
word of honour that you will provide for your wife, 
as becomes her position and your means—and the 
question of settlements is decided between us, 
from this moment, at once and forever!” Having 
carried out Magdalen’s instructions in this lofty 
tone, he threw open his respectable frock-coat, 
and sat, with head erect and hand extended, the 
model of parental feeling, and. the picture of 
human integrity. 

For one moment, Mr. Noel Vanstone remained 
literally. petrified. by astonishment. The next, 
he started from his chair, and wrung the hand of 
his magnanimous friend, in a perfect transport of 
admiration. Never yet, throughout his long and 
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varied career, had Captain Wragge felt such diffi- 
culty in keeping his countenance, as he felt now. 
Contempt for the outburst of miserly gratitude 
of which he was the object ; triumph in the sense 
of successful conspiracy against a man who had 
rated the offer of his protection at five pounds ; 
regret at the lost opportunity of effecting a fine 
stroke of moral agriculture, which his dread of 
involving himself in coming consequences had 
forced him to let slip—all these varied emotions 
agitated the captain’s mind; all strove together 
to find their way to the surface, through the 
outlets of his face or his tongue. He allowed 
Mr. Noel Vanstone to keep possession of his 
hand, and to heap one series of shrill protestations 
and promises on another, until he had regained 
his usual mastery over himself. ‘That result 
achieved, he put the little man back in his chair, 
and returned forthwith to the subject of Mrs. 
Lecount. 

“Suppose we now revert to the difficulty 
which we have not conquered yet,” said the cap- 
tain. “Let us say that I do violence to my own 
habits and feelings; that I allow the considera- 
tions I have already mentioned to weigh with 
me; and that I sanction your wish to be united 
to my niece, without the knowledge of Mrs. Le- 
count. Allow me to inquire, in that case, what 
means you can suggest for the accomplishment of 
your end ?” 

“T can’t suggest anything,” replied Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, helplessly. “Would you object to 
suggest for me ?” 

“You are making a bolder request than you 
think, Mr. Vanstone. I never do things by 
halves. When I am acting with my customary 
candour, I am frank (as you know already) to the 
utmost verge of imprudence. When exceptional 
circumstances compel me to take an opposite 
course, there isn’t a slyer fox alive than Iam. If, 
at your express request, I take off my honest 
English coat here, and put on a Jesuit’s gown— 
if, purely out of sympathy for your awkward po- 
sition, I consent to keep your secret for you 
from Mrs. Lecount—I must have no unseason- 
able scruples to contend with on your part. If 
it is neck or nothing on my side, sir—it must be 
neck or nothing on yours also!” 

“Neck or nothing by all means,” said Mr. 
Noel Vanstone, briskly—“on the understand- 
ing that you go first. I have no scruples about 
keeping Lecount in the dark. But she is de- 
vilish cunning, Mr. Bygrave. How is it to be 
done ?” 

“You shall hear directly,” replied the cap- 
tain. “Before I develop my views, I should 
like to have your opinion on an abstract question 
of morality, What do you think, my dear sir, 
of pious frauds in general ?” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone looked a little embarrassed 
by the question. 

Shall I put it more plainly ?” continued Cap- 
tain Wragge. ‘“ What do you say to the univer- 


sally-accepted maxim, that ‘all stratagems are 





“Yes!” answered Mr. Noel Vanstone, with 
the utmost readiness. 

“One more question, and I have done,” said 
the captain. “Do you see any particular objec- 
tion to practising a pious fraud on Mrs. Le- 
count ?” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone’s resolution began to 
falter a little. 

“Ts Lecount likely to find it out ?” he asked, 
cautiously. 

“She can’t possibly discover it until after you 
are married, and out of her reach.” 

* You are sure of that ?” 

* Quite sure.” 

“ Play any trick you like on Lecount,” said 
Mr. Noel Vanstone, with an air of unutterable 
relief. “ Ihave had my suspicions lately, that she 
is trying to domineer over me—I am beginning 
to feel that I have borne with Lecount long 
enough. I wish I was well rid of her.” 

“You shall have your wish,” said Captain 
Wragge. “You shall be rid of her in a week or 
ten days.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone rose eagerly and ap- 
proached the captain’s chair. 

* You don’t say so!” he exclaimed. “ How do 
you mean to send her away?” 

“T mean to send her on a journey,” replied 
Captain Wragge. 

“ Where ?” 

“From your house at Aldborough, to her 
brother’s bedside at Zurich.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone started back at the answer, 
and returned suddenly to his chair. 

“ How can you do that ?” he inquired, in the 
greatest perplexity. ‘‘ Her brother (hang him!) 
is much better. She had another letter from 
Zurich to say so, this morning.” 

“Did you see the letter ?” 

“Yes. She always worries about her brother 
—she would show it to me.” 

** Who was it from ? and what did it say?” 

* Tt was from the doctor—he always writes to 
her. I don’t care two straws about her brother; 
and I don’t remember much of the letter, except 
that it was a short one. The fellow was much 
better; and if the doctor didn’t write again, she 
might take it for granted that he was getting 
well. That was the substance of it.” 

*Did you notice where she put the letter, when 
you gave it her back again ?” 

“Yes. She put it in the drawer, where she 
keeps her account-books.” 

“Can you get at that drawer ?” 

“Of course I can! I have got a duplicate 
key—I always insist on a duplicate key of the 
place where she keeps her account-books. I never 
allow the account-books to be locked up from my 
inspection: it’s a rule of the house.” 

“ Be so good as to get that letter to-day, Mr. 
Vanstone, without your housekeeper’sknowledge; 
and add to the favour by letting me have it here 
privately for an hour or two.” 

* What do you want it for ?” 





fair in love and war ??—Yes, or No ?” 


*‘T have some more questions to ask, before E 
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can tell you. Have you any intimate friend at 
Zurich, whom you could trust to help you, in 
playing a trick on Mrs. Lecount ?” 

* What sort of help do you mean ?” asked Mr. 
Noel Vanstone. 

“Suppose,” said the captain, “you were to 
send a letter addressed to Mrs. Lecount, at Ald- 
borough, enclosed in another letter addressed to 
one of your friends abroad? And suppose you 
were to instruct that friend to help a harmless 
practical joke by posting Mrs. Lecount’s letter 
at Zurich? Do you know any one who could be 
trusted to do that ?” 

“ T know two people who could be trusted!” 
cried Mr. Noel Vanstone. “ Both ladies—both 
spinsters—both bitter enemies of Lecount’s. But 
what is your drift, Mr. Bygrave? Though I am 
not usually wanting in penetration, I don’t alto- 
gether see your drift.” 

* You shall see it directly, Mr. Vanstone.” 

With these words he rose, withdrew to his 
desk in the corner of the room, and wrote a few 
lines on a sheet of note-paper. After first read- 
ing them carefully to himself, he beckoned to 
Mr. Noel Vanstone to come and read them 
too. 

“A few minutes since,” said the captain, 
pointing complacently to his own composition 
with the feather end of his pen, “I had the 
honour of suggesting a pious fraud on Mrs. 
Lecount. There it is!” 

He resigned his chair at the writing-table to 
his visitor. Mr. Noel Vanstone sat down, and 
read these lines: 

“My dear Madam,—Since I last wrote, I 
deeply regret to inform you that your brother 
has suffered a relapse. The symptoms are so 
serious, that it is my painful duty to summon 
you instantly to his bedside. I am making every 
effort to resist the renewed progress of the 
malady; and I have not yet lost all hope of 
success. But I cannot reconcile it to my con- 
science to leave you in ignorance of a serious 
change in my patient for the worse, which may 
be attended by fatal results. With much sym- 
pathy, I remain, &c. &c. &c.” 

Captain Wragge waited with some anxiety for 
the effect which this letter might produce. Mean, 
selfish, and cowardly as he was, even Noel Van- 
stone might feel some compunction at prac- 
tising such a deception as was here suggested, 
on a woman who stood towards him in the posi- 
tion of Mrs. Lecount. She had served him 
faithfully, however interested her motives might 
be—she had lived, since he was a lad, in the full 
possession of his father’s confidence—she was 
living now under the protection of his own roof. 
Could he fail to remember this; and, remem- 
bering it, could he lend his aid without hesitation 
to the scheme which was now proposed to him ? 
Captain Wragge unconsciously retained belief 
enough in human nature to doubt it. To his 
surprise, and, it must be added, to his relief also, 
his apprehensions proved to be perfectly ground- 








less. The only emotions aroused in Mr. Noel 


Vanstone’s mind by a perusal of the letter, were 
a hearty admiration of his friend’s idea, and a 
vain-glorious anxiety to claim the credit to him- 
self of being the person who carried it out. 
Examples may be found every day of a fool who 
is no coward ; examples may be found occasion- 
ally of a fool who is not cunning—but it may 
reasonably be doubted whether there is a pro- 
— instance anywhere of a fool who is not 
cruel. 

“ Perfect !” cried Mr. Noel Vanstone, clapping 
his hands. “Mr. Bygrave, you are as good as 
Figaro in the French comedy. Talking of 
French, there is one serious mistake in this 
clever letter of yours—it is written in the 
wrong language. When the doctor writes to 
Lecount, he writes in French. Perhaps you 
meant me to translateit? You can’t manage 
without my help, can you? I write French 
as fluently as I write English. Just look at 
me! I'll translate it, while I sit here, in two 
strokes of the pen.” 

He completed the translation almost as rapidly 
as Captain Wragge had produced the original. 
“Wait a minute!” he cried, in high critical 
triumph at discovering another defect in the 
composition of his ingenious friend. “ The 
doctor always dates his letters. Here is no date 
to yours.” 

“T leave the date to you,” said the captain, 
with a sardonic smile. ‘“ You have discovered 
the fault, my dear sir—pray correct it!” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone mentally looked into the 
great gulf which separates the faculty that 
can discover a defect, from the faculty that 
can apply a remedy —and, following the ex- 
ample of many a wiser man, declined to cross 
over it. 

*T couldn’t think of taking the liberty,” he 
said, politely. “Perhaps you had a motive for 
leaving the date out ?” 

“Perhaps 1 had,” replied Captain Wragge, 
with his easiest good humour. “The date must 
depend on the time a letter takes to get to Zurich. 
I have had no experience on that point—you 
must have had plenty of experience in your 
father’s time. Give me the benefit of your in- 
formation; and we will add the date before you 
leave the writing-table.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone’s experience was, as Cap- 
tain Wragge had anticipated, perfectly competent 
to settle the question of time. The railway re- 
sources of the Continent (in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven) were but scanty; and 
a letter sent, at that period, from England to 
Zurich, and from Zurich back again to England, 
occupied ten days in making the double journey 
by post. 

“Date the letter, in French, five days on from 
to-morrow,” said the captain, when he had got 
his information. “Very good. The next thing 
is to let me have the doctor’s note, as soon as 
you can. I may be obliged to practise some 
hours before I can copy your translation in 
an exact imitation of the doctor’s handwriting. 
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Have you got any foreign note-paper? Let me 
have a few sheets; and send, at the same time, 
an envelope addressed to one of those lady-friends 
of yours at Zurich, accompanied by the necessary 
request to post the enclosure. That is all I need 
trouble you to do, Mr. Vanstone. Don’t let me 
seem inhospitable—but the sooner you can supply 
me with my materials, the better I shall be 
pleased. We entirely understand each other, | 
suppose? Having accepted your proposal for 
my niece’s hand, I sanction a private marriage 
in consideration of the circumstances on your 
side. A little harmless stratagem is necessary 
to forward your views. I invent the stratagem, 
at your request—and you make use of it without 
the least hesitation. The result is, that in ten 
days from to-morrow, Mrs. Lecount will be on 
her way to Switzerland—in fifteen days from 
to-morrow, Mrs. Lecount will reach Zurich, and 
discover the trick we have played her—in twenty 
days from to-morrow, Mrs. Lecount will be back 
at Aldborough, and will find her master’s wedding- 
cards on the table, and her master himself away 
on his honeymoon trip. I put it arithmetically, 
for the sake of putting it plain. God bless you. 
Good. morning !” 

*T suppose I may have the happiness of seeing 
Miss Bygrave to-morrow ?” said Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, turning round at the door. 

“We must be careful,” replied Captain 
Wragge. “I don’t forbid to-morrow—but I 
make no promise beyond that. Permit me to 
remind you that we have got Mrs. Lecount to 
manage for the next ten days.” 

“T wish Lecount was at the bottom of the 
German Ocean!” exclaimed Mr. Noel Vanstone, 


fervently. “ It’s all very well for you to manage 
her—you don’t live in the house. What am I 
to do?” 


> 


“Tl tell you to-morrow,” said the captain. 
“Go out for your walk alone, and drop in here, as 
you dropped in to-day, at two o’clock. In the 
mean time, don’t forget those things I want you 
to send me. Seal them up together in a large 
envelope. When you have done that, ask Mrs. 
Lecount to walk out with you as usual; and 
while she is up-stairs putting her bonnet on, send 
the servant across to me. You understand ? 
Good morning.” 


An hour afterwards, the sealed envelope, with 


- its enclosures, reached Captain Wragge in perfect 


safety. The double task of exactly imitating a 
strange handwriting, and accurately copying 
words written in a language with which he was 
but slightly acquainted, presented more difficul- 
ties to be overcome than the captain had antici- 
pated. It was eleven o’clock before the employ- 
ment which he had undertaken was successfully 
completed, and the letter to Zurich ready for the 
post. 

Before going to bed, he walked out on the de- 
serted parade, to breathe the coolnight air. All 
the lights were extinguished in Sea- View Cottage, 
when he looked that way—except the light in the 
housekeeper’s window. Captain Wragge shook 





his head suspiciously. He had gained experience 
enough, by this time, to distrust the wakefulness 
of Mrs. Lecount. 





FLIES. 

Anp pray, sir, what is a Fly ? 

A Fly, madam, is an insect. You knew that 
before? Don’t be quite so sure. A true insect 
has six legs, four wings, an external skeleton, 
and undergoes metamorphoses. Flies. have only 
two wings; but they get over the difficulty by 
belonging to the class Diptera, in which the 
perfect insect has two fully-developed wings, 
and two merely rudimentary ones, called Aalteres, 
or poisers—because they serve to poise nothing 
at all. A fly ought to have four wings; it has 
them not, but it would if it could: so we allow 
it to pass muster as a real insect. 

A butter-fly is a papilio, a schmetterling, a 
farfalla, a papillon, the type of thoughtiessness 
and inconstancy, a lepidopterous or scale-winged 
insect, born of an egg, fed as a caterpillar on 
vegetable diet, and finally metamorphosed into 
the fly which has no connexion whatever 
with butter. A dragon-fly is not a fly, but 
a carnivorous wasserjungfer or water-maiden, a 
demoiselle or damsel—perhaps because certain 
demoiselles are equally showy in their attire, and 
equally insatiable creatures of prey. A demoi- 
selle of that class, says Michelet, will swallow 
more than a whale, Neither is a fire-fly, a fly, 
but a beetle. Some species thereof have luminous 
noses ; they are Bardolphs ripened into spon- 
taneous combustion ; in others, the shining part 
(always greenish in hue) is variously situated. 
Father Plumier used to read his breviary by the 
glare of fire-flies. 

In India—this is a true story—a gentleman 
was sitting under a banyan-tree, watching by 
moonlight the fire-flies that wheeled around him 
like shooting stars. One fly, brighter than the 
rest, particularly caught his attention. It sailed 
to and fro, hovered before him like a lamp in an 
illumination, went and came, and at last alighted 
in the moonshine, a few yards in front of him. 
On the ground, its grass-green luminosity was 
even more brilliant than before; and there 
it stopped, making no attempt to stir. It 
stopped so long that the gentleman stepped 
up to it, to see whether it were hurt, or 
had been entangled by a tuft of grass. He 
picked up, not au insect, but an emerald of the 
finest water, which he wore in a ring to his 
dying day. All we can say with certainty is, 
that it was not a fly. 

Spanish flies, or cantharides, are also beetles, 

At Pisa, certain (uncertain ?) flies are found 
which give out an agreeable odour. They feed 
on orange and lemon flowers, and resemble bees ; 
they have four wings, and, therefore, are not 
real flies. A saw-fly carries a saw on its head ; 
a scorpion-fly has terrible pincers, like scorpions’ 
or lobsters’ claws, in its tail. The destructive 
Hessian fly is a tipula, or daddy-longlegs. The 
May-fly is the ephemeral beauty which lives, as 
a caddis-worm, for months in the water, and 
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only a single day in the air. A gad-fly is one 
of the winged scourges which must have been 
included among the divers sorts of flies which 
devoured the Egyptians. Swarms of fies, in 
houses and on the ground, are thus acknow- 
ledged to be a plague. And it is not man alone 
that suffers from them. In several parts of 
the world, insects end the existence of cattle. 
Perhaps Paraguay offers the most curious in- 
stance of this; for neither cattle nor horses nor 
dogs have ever run wild there, although they 
‘swarm southward and northward in a feral state ; 
and Azara aud Rengger have shown that this is 
caused by the greater prevalence, in Paraguay, 
of a certain fly, which lays its eggs in the navels 
of those animals when first born. ‘The increase 
of these flies, numerous as they are, must. still 
be habitually checked by some means, probably 
by birds. Hence, if insectivorous birds could 
increase in Paraguay, flies would decrease, and 
cattle and horses might run wild. 

In the early days of classification, flies 
and bats were enrolled together with birds as 
Volatilia, because all were flying things. Our 
word Fly, like the german Fliege, is doubiless 
derived from the verb to fly. Inother European 
languages, the word for fly is derived from the 
Latin Musca, (itself of undetermined origin), 
which also bears the sense of a curious or in- 
quisitive person. Similarly, the French Mouche 
also means a spy. Painters have superadded a 
fly to relieve the flesh-tints of a naked figure ; 
mouche, therefore, is the term for a patch of 
black plaister which has been the fashion for both 
men and women to wear on the cheek. A bee 
is a mouche a miel, or honey-fly. The Italian 
Mosca speaks for itself. “ You cannot have honey 
without flies,” answers to our own “ No rose 
without a thorn.” Making an elephant out ofa 
fly, expresses exaggeration. 

And pray, sir, where do all the flies come. 
from ? 

As you came, madame, from a father and 
mother; only they are more prolific than your 
honoured parents. Given a pair of flies, in early 
spring, and it is calculated that, by the close of 
autumn, they will produce upwards of two 
million descendants—it is needless to account 
for a few odd thousands over. On what the 
feed, and of what their substance is formed, 
there exists a slight difference. The green- 
bottle, Musca Cesar, thrives best on carrion and 
corpses ; the blue-bottle, Musca vomitoria, pre- 
fers meat which is not quite so high. One fly, 
Musca carnaria, lays, instead of eggs, living mag- 
gots; another fly (a French gentleman), of un- 
settled species, is said to be able to shoot out his 
eggs with force, like pellets froma popgun. The 
house-fly, Musca domestica, is bred in dirt ; and 
the filthier the dirt, the better. The more dirt you 
have in your neighbourhood, madam, the more 
flies you will have in your mansion. ‘This cir- 


cumstance may help to account for their extreme 
abundance in the south of Europe. It is a bless- 
ing for the inhabitants, that pestilential filth 
should be thus converted into comparatively 
By the wonderful transforma- 


harmless flies. 





bility of matter, what would breed an infection 
grows into myriads of happy creatures. Still, 
dirty habits, and all unnecessary waste and expo- 
sure of dirt, are false economy. Every fly that 
is born, robs the gardens and the fields of so 
much fertilising element. If no dirt were to be 
got at by mother flies, their infant offspring 
must perish, and flies would become rare. 

Blood-sucking flies have no need of blood 
to live on. ‘The greater number of them 
pass their lives, propagate, and die, without 
tasting it. In Patagonia, a good-sized fly 
(Tabanus) is extremely numerous, and torments 
travellers by its painful bite. The common 
horse-fly, which is so troublesome in the shady 
lanes of England, belongs to the same genus. 
Mr. Darwin was puzzled—as in the case of 
mosquitoes —to know on the blood of what 
animals these insects commonly feed; for the 
guanaco is almost the only warm-blooded 
animal there, and it is found in quite inconsider- 
able numbers compared with the multitude of 
flies. The explanation is, that the flies don’t 
feed on blood; they don’t require it, and can 
dovery well without it. But when they can get 
it, they enjoy it excessively; instead of a meal, 
they make an orgie. Strangely enough, they are 
furnished with a formidable trunk enabling them 
to indulge in their sanguinary debauch when- 
ever the opportunity occurs. The blood-flies 
bite very sharp, but the pain is only temporary. 
They infuse no venom into the wound, as bugs 
do—whether gnats do, is questioned by ReAumur 
—to cause after-inflammation. 

Mr. James Samuelson has written an excel- 
lent little book, The Earthworm and The Com- 
mon House Fly. Those two apparently opposite 
creatures are coupled together in the same 
treatise, for a reason which you may not guess. 
According to Cuvier, the Annelides (worms) 
ought to be included in the section of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom which is called Articulata (articu- 
late races); of which section he regards the 
Insects as the highest class, and the Worms as 
the lowest. Under the title of Annulosa, or 
ringed animals, Professor Busk includes every 
creature possessing a body composed of rings 
or segments; and amongst the subdivisions of 
that great class, he unites the Annelides (of 
which the Earthworm is the typical representa- 
tive) to the Insecta (whereof the Fly is one 
characteristic form) by means of the Centipedes, 
which partake of the nature of both groups. 
Mr. Samuelson consequently employs the- worm 
as an introduction to the more complicated 
structure of the fly. 

It is a law in natural history that the dowesé 
creatures in any particular section of the Animal 
Kingdom, strongly resemble, when in their per- 
fect form, the early or embryonic stage of the 
higher animals in the same section. By this 
law, the adult worm resembles the infant stage 
of the fly. Every individual fly has been itse 
a sort of worm; that is, it has passed through a 
wormlike stage before it becomes an actual fly. 
The larva or maggot of the fly, the form in which 
it leaves the egg, closely resembles a worm ; not 
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only in its external shape, but also in its internal 
physiology. It possesses locomotive hooks, 
similar to those of the worm, but not so nu- 
merous, and more developed; its cylindrical 
body is divided into rings only. When it has 
passed a certain time in this stage, it assumes 
the pupa form, and is enclosed in a hard case, 
remaining motionless and to all appearance in- 
animate. Whilst in this state, the remarkable 
change from one of the lowest to one of the 
highest examples of the Articulate type, is going 
on; first the legs and then the wings are de- 
veloped; and when the metamorphosis is com- 

lete, the insect bursts its prison-house and 
issues forth in its perfect form. 

In its ordinary flight, the common house-fly 
makes with its wings about six hundred strokes 
(which carry it five feet) every second ; but if 
alarmed, the velocity can be increased six or 
seven fold, or to thirty or thirty-five feet per 
second. In the same space of time a race-horse 
would clear only ninety feet. Now, compare the 
enormous difference in size of the two animals, 
and how wonderful will the velocity of the fly ap- 
pear! A colossal fly, the size of a race-horse, 
would dash through the air like a cannon-ball. 
As it is, the swiftness of their flight is often 
fatal to them. On sandy dunes by the sea- 
shore there grows a rough kind of grass, called 
“ marram,” on the sharp points of whose rigid 
blades flies and beetles are often found self- 
spitted. The wings of the common gnat vi- 
brate at a still more rapid rate than the fly’s, 
being computed at many thousands per second. 
The computation is made, approximately, thus : 
When a spring—a tuning-fork, for instance—is 
made to vibrate a certain number of times in a 
second, it gives out a particular note ; and, ac- 
cording as the number of vibrations is increased 
or diminished, this note rises or falls in pitch. 
The wings of an insect also emit a musical 
sound. By makinga spring emit the same note 
as the insect’s wing, and calculating the vibra- 
tions of the spring, the number of strokes made 
in a second by the organ of flight are ascer- 
tained. 

How flies walk up glass and along a ceiling, 
has been guessed at, by supposing the fly’s foot 
a sucker, or rather two suckers, for the foot 
is cloven into two pads. Each pad (which is 
furnished and fringed with innumerable hairs) 
was believed, until recently, to act as a sucker. 
But Mr. Hepworth and the microscope show us, 
at the termimation of each hair that grows on 
the foot, a minute expansion, which is kept moist 
by a fluid exuding from the extremity. Mr. 
Samuelson, therefore, adopts the belief that each 
single hairlet on the fly’s foot, serves as a suck- 
ing disc, exactly like those on the under sur- 
face of the star-fish. The tree-frog has only 


five suckers on each foot; the fly has hundreds. 
Men have very imperfectly imitated flies by 
walking along a ceiling with their heads down- 
ward; the feat was effected, clumsily enough, 
by a sort of snow-shoe fitting into a groove. 
Flies do not breathe, like men, through the 
mouth, but through a set of holes in the abdo- 








men, called stigmata or spiracles. By these, 
the air passes into beautifully constructed tubes, 
called trachee, or wind-pipes. The spiracles 
are furnished with a curious contrivance to pre- 
vent dust from entering. The hole is pt by 
a sort of sieve or screen, which must be seen to 
be appreciated. A drawing gives you some 
idea of its nature, but the real thing is far 
better ; and as not every one is up to such minute 
manipulation, recourse should be had to micro- 
scopic Ene which are furnished at a 
reasonable rate by Amadio of Throgmorton- 
street, London, and other first-rate opticians. 
The fly supplies an interesting series of objects. 
Besides the compound eye, the antenne, the 
foot, and the spiracles, the proboscis of a fly is a 
thing to, wonder at. It 1s more complicated 
than the trunk of an elephant. A portion of 
this proboscis acts as a lip; in addition to its 
lancets, a fly has teeth; yes, real teeth, like 
notched chisels, and as plain as pike-staves, if 
you only know where to look for them. 

With these claims on our interest, we can 
hardly be surprised that, in countries not too 
much infested with them, flies should have had 
their patrons and protectors. Not to mention 
the Indian hospitals for insects, a compassionate 
damsel is described as delighting to 


Save drowning flies that float along the stream. 


A toper invites a jolly fly to take a cheerful 
drop with him: 


Eager, busy, curious fly, 
Drink with me, and drink as I. 


Uncle Toby had not the heart to retaliate 
on a fly. “Go,” says he, one day at dinner, 
to an overgrown one which had tormented him 
cruelly all dinner-time. “Go,” says he, lifting 
up the sash and opening his hand to let it 
escape; “go, poor devil, get thee gone; why 
should I hurt thee? This world surely is wide 
enough to hold both thee and me.” 

Shandean forbearance would be very well, if 
the flies would all agree to go one way and let 
us go another. But they are far too tenacious 
of their rights, to make any such a bargain. 
As insects are the first colonists of desert 
islands, so wil] they be their latest inhabitants, 
picking the bones of the last human sur- 
vivor. Intrusiveness is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of flies, from the flies that buzz about 
the sick man’s chamber, to the flies that commit 
suicide by hundreds in cream-jugs, honey-pots, 
and treacle-tubs. Who was it that made a 
brazen fly which, when wound up, went bounc- 
ing about the room like any other free-and-easy 
fly? There was no need to make flies more 
brazen than they are. They impudently intrude 
themselves at the feasts of the gentry and no- 
bility: even of the very Pope himself, who is 
supposed always to dine alone. 

lies, unfortunately, cannot be persuaded to 
leave either ourselves or our domestic animals 
at peace. The humming of a fly, says Pascal, 
will disturb the thoughts of the gravest philoso- 
pher. Woman’s temper is especially apt to be 





put out by these winged nuisances. ‘They make 
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our horses restive and skittish; they tease our 
cows into a fever, cutting off, at the fountain- 
head, a proper supply of butter and cheese. 
They prevent our sheep from fatting, and our 
cold meat from keeping. They defile our pic- 
ture-frames, furniture, and paper hangings. 
They worry nurses and hospital doctors to 
death, by preventing sleep, converting patients 
into living prey, and changing curable wounds 
into incurable sores. Academies, learned so- 
cieties, and institutions, would be doing no 
more than their duty if they offered prizes for 
the discovery of effectual and practical modes 
of destroying every fly that dares to enter any 
dwelling-house, stable,-or hospital. We can 
quite understand the savage pleasure the Em- 
peror Domitian took in killing flies, although, as 
an imperial hobby, he carried it a little too far. 
The saying, “ Whois with the Emperor?” “ No- 
body; not even a fly,” commemorates his skill 
as a fly-killer. 

But flies, in our favoured islands, give com- 
paratively trifling annoyance. In Spain, Italy, 
and certain parts of France where the olive 
grows, they constitute the greatest plague of 
life. Not only do they bite and sting; they 
buzz, torment, and devour youalive. Your eyes, 
mouth, ears, and nose, are filled with them. 
They swarm and cluster about every sort of 
eatable. They attack fruit, sugar, and milk, 
by myriads and hundreds of myriads. Arthur 
Young speaks of places where it was impossible 
to take a meal without having a person in atten- 
dance with nothing else to do but to drive away 
the flies. He believed that, if he had a farm 
there, he could annually manure four or five 
acres with dead flies. You enter a dining- 
room, to behold the tablecloth black, the ceiling 
black, the sideboard, plates, dishes, and loaves, 
all black. The waiter who introduces you, 
gives a furious whisk with his napkin, and the 
blackness, rising, forms a black cloud in the air. 
He opens a window and redoubles his on- 
slaught, and a portion of the swarm streams out. 
He closes the window complacently, and serves 
your dinner; but every time he opens the door 
the flood of flies streams in again, and long 
before you have finished your repast every exile 
fly has returned, bringing with him some out- 
door companion to partake of tlie feast. The 
infliction, perhaps, is not too severe on a people 


' who shoot nightingales and swallows ; but it is 


hard upon the innocent traveller, who has been 
brought up to respect robin redbreasts. 

The means of destroying flies are few. No 
gun has been made for shooting flies, nor 
will it pay to treat them like wolves and set 
a price upon their heads. If you decoy them 
to their death with treacherous sweets, you 
attract more flies than you kill. To divert 
the attention of flies from ripening wall-fruit, 
beer and sugar in open-mouthed bottles is a 
more nays trap than mere sugar and water ; 
a spoonful of gin increases the efficacy. A simple 
and effectual way of protecting apricots and 
— from flies and wasps, is to wrap each 
ruit separately, in coarse tow or wool. Arseni- 








eal and other mineral mixtures expose you 
to the risk of poisoning, if not yourself and 
friends, at least your favourite cat. Canvas 
or wire-work blinds fitted to the open window 
make you feel as if you were a joint in a 
meat-safe. Mosquito curtains, adapted to the 
same, give an apartment the air of a lying-in 
room or a private asylum. Chloride of lime will 
send away flies, and even mice; but it ruins 
your pictures and your lungs. Crushed laurel- 
leaves, tobacco-smoke, and camphor, impregnat- 
ing an atmosphere, are as noxious to man as 
they are to man’s insect enemies. 

We have all seen scare-crows. An ingenious 
Florentine gentleman has communicated to the 
world, a scare-fly. He hangs outside his window 
a net with meshes large enough for three or four 
flies to pass through ; yet not a single fly dares 
to venture past the net. Perhaps they take it 
for the web of some gigantic spider. The com- 
municator heard that the monks of a neighbour- 
ing convent had proved the efficacy of this mode 
of protection. An artist residing in Rome con- 
firmed the fact, stating that, with the net out- 
side, he could leave his windows open, fearless 
of injury from flies. To ensure success, light 
must enter the room on one side only. 

In the Memoirs of the Entomological Society, 
Dr. Stanley gives the result of his own personal 
experiments. He got made, nets of various co- 
lours, whose meshes varied from three-quarters 
of an inch to an inch in width. hese nets 
were stretched before the two windows of a 
room especially infested by flies (principally 
blue-bottles), which were attracted by clematis 
and honeysuckle trained against the wall. To 
keep out the flies, the windows had been always 
shut, even during the hottest days of summer. 
As soon as the nets were in their place, the in- 
convenience disappeared ; the air penetrated 
freely ; the flies cept outside: no fly presumed 
to pass through the net. On opening a door 
which led to an adjoining room, the flies reco- 
vered their natural impudence, and immediately 
passed the net. When driven out of the room, 
they dashed agamst the upper panes of glass, 
resolutely avoiding the net. Another very light 
net was made, with meshes an inch and a quarter 
wide ; the thread was almost invisible, and in no 
way hindered either the light or the view of out- 
side objects. A few wasps were all that at- 
tempted to pass through the meshes. 

Herodotus alludes to this mode of keeping off 
insects. The Egyptians, he says, who inhabit 
marsh land, make use of towers as a refuge from 
the gnats. Ascending these, they sleep in peace ; 
for gnats, from the nature of their wings, are 
unable to fly very high. “But the people who 
live around the marshes have discovered another 
mode of escaping persecution. Every man pos- 
sesses a net, with which he catches fish — 
the day. At night, he hangs the same net roun 
his bed, slips under it, and sleeps undis- 
turbed. If he slept in a linen or woollen gar- 
ment, the gnats would bite through the cloth ; 
but they do not attempt to attack him through 
the net.” Herodotus does not mention whether 
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he was aware that nets had a similar effect in 
intimidating flies. We may assume that the 
nets worn by horses in summer are a tradition 
derived from the ancient Egyptians. 

The other day, the Empress of the French 
passed over to the garden of Acclimatisation a 
present made her of a couple of remarkable fly 
destroyers. They are a pair of living Caurales 
phalenoides (commonly called Sunbirds, or little 
rose peacocks, on account of the elegance of their 
plumage), from the savannahs of Guiana, where 
they live on insects. It is curious to see these 
birds slyly stealing up to a fly, and then taking 
aim at and catching it with their bill, which is 
as slender as that of a snipe, and supported by a 
neck as long as a curlew’s. It is suggested 
that they will prove extremely useful (when 
acclimated and propagated) for clearing apart- 
ments of superfluous flies. It will rest with 
the housekeeper to determine whether the re- 
medy be not worse than the evil: seeing that 
the littlerose peacocks may make more dirt and 
disturbanec than the insects they catch. 

Finally, madam, flies are sometimes found en- 
closed in the middle of a lump of amber; the 
worthless insect is thus converted into a valuable 
specimen. Just so, these fugitive sentences, of 
little importance in themselves, are preserved by 
the pages between which they have the good 
fortune to lie. 





PANTALOON. 





I am a pantaloon, lean and slippered, and fast 
sinking into that last stage when, as Shakespeare 
says, I shall be sans eyes, sans teeth, sans taste, 
sans everything. At present, thank Heaven, I 
can see = y well with my specs, and as to 
teeth and taste, I have more of both than is 
quite convenient. I have a mighty fine taste for 
a roast duck, but it’s seldom that such a delicac 
comes my way. Seldom, didI say? Never. i 
haven’t tasted roast duck these seven year, 
not since Joey took this public-house. Joey gave 
a jollification on that occasion, and well he might, 
to me at least. I played pantaloon to Joey’s 
clown, off and on, for nigh five-and-thirty years, 
and he had a heavy hand—a heavy foot too. He 
was always very rough at his business. If I 
missed the slap, Joey would give me a real one, 
aregular stinger; and the people in the front liked 
the real thing best. They always laughed more 
at the real thing, and that encouraged Joey to 
do the real thing. Once, when he nearly broke my 
back with the barber’s shutter, the gallery went 
into regular convulsions, and shouted “ Encore.” 
Joey was for doing it again; but 1 wouldn’t have 
it. This half murder style of thing was what 
Joey called holding the. mirror up to nature ; 
but I didn’t see it. D’ve had an awful life 
with Joey, and that’s the truth. He has kicked 


and cuffed and battered me into what I am—a 
shaky old pantaloon, stiff at the joints and weak 
about the small of the back—scarcely worth my 
salt, even outside a booth. But Joey—Joey 
keeps this first-class public that we’re now in, and 
Joey drives his own gig, and wears a big diamond 








ring on his finger, and carries a gold watch that 
cost forty guineas, with a large gold chain that 
spreads out all over his beautiful crimson-velvet 
waistcoat, and makes him look like a Duke. Yes, 
like a Duke. On Sundays, when he drives down 
the Edgeware-road in his gig, Joey looks like the 
Duke I saw go up inthe balloon along with Mrs. 
Graham. 

Joey has been a lucky dog all through. He 
married a lady—a real indy, and no mistake — 
far superior to Joey. She’s one of those deli- 
cate creatures that lies a-bed half the day; but 
when she does get up, she can speak French and 
play the piano, Tike a good ’un. She don’t often 
come into the bar until evening, when the gas 
is lighted ; and then she looks like the last scene 
ina pantomime. She’s a regular walking blaze 
of triumph, with diamonds—real ones. Ah! 
It makes me think when I’m a-sitting here 
in this jug and bottle department, smoking my 
pipe and seeing them glittering fingers of hers 
drawing me half a pint of the best porter! “ Lor’ 
bless me,” I says to myself, ‘ what a thing is 
Fortun !” Joey and me started together. I had 
the best headpiece of the two ; that was allowed, 
Thad a bit of schooling—Joey had never a morsel, 
I could do the high trap leap, cleaner tian Joey. 
I wasn’t quite so good at the hornpipe; but I 
could dance it, and play the tune on the fiddle at 
the same time; and Joey he couldn’t play a bit. 
But look at us now! Joey is down at Hornsey- 
wood House, pigeon-shooting, togged out to 
the nines, driaking champagne with swells, and 
flashing his diamonds and his gold chains with 
the best of them; while here am I, a sitting on 
this here barrel enjoying the only luxury I can 
afford—half a pint of porter and a pipe, with the 

rivilege of being allowed to chat with Madame 

ollonio. Here she comes, now that the gas is 
turned on. Look at her rings! Don’t they glitter 
beautiful when she takes hold of the ivory handle 
of the beer engine and passes them backwards and 
forwards under the lights? Pollonio ain’t Joey’s 
right name, of course; he took it just as I took 
the name of Devanti. There was a rage for 
foreigners when we were in the country together, 
some five-and-twenty years ago. A lot of sprites 
and contortionists come over and called them- 
selves Signor this and Herr that; and they 
were all the go. At that time, Joey and I were 
engaged to go to London, to the Bower, to play 
in the pantomime at Christmas, and I says to 
Joey, “ Let’s be foreigners, Joey, and change our 
names; I’ll be a Signor and you be a Herr.” 
“No, no, hang it,” says Joey, “I'll be the 
Signor, and you be the Herr.” “ Very well,” 
I says, “I don’t mind”—Joey always had 
the best of it—‘“‘you be the Signor if you 
like. Now what shall we change our names 
to?” “Oh,” says Joey—he always had an 
eye to the main chance—“let it be something 
like our own names, in case anybody shoul 
leave us a legacy.” “Good,” says I, though 
I wasn’t much afraid of that myself. After 
a long consultation and much twisting and 
turning about of our names, it was settled 








between us that “Joe Pollard” should a 
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transformed into “ Signor Pollonio,” and “ Alfred 
Davis” into “ Herr Devanti.” 

This was the turning-point in our fortuns; 
at least not my fortuns, but Joey’s. Mine 
were all misfortuns and no fault of my own 
neither. You know what my opinion of Joey is. 
He ain’t a bad fellow; but he has no headpiece, 
and he can’t play the fiddle and dance the horn- 
pipe at the same time. I’m not a bit conceited ; 
but I always was a better man than Joey, and I 
am sure as I’m born, that if it hadn’t been for 
the unlucky turn up of a halfpeuny, I shouldn’t 
be a sitting here now on this barrel, drinking of 
humble porter. I should be down at Hornsey- 
wood House pigeon-shooting and drinking 
champagne with swells—that’s where I should 
be. I can see that fatal. halfpenny now. It 
was a Friday—always an unlucky day with 
me—and it was the last remaining coin of my 
week’s salary, which, being then at Barnsley, 1 
needn’t tell you, wasn’t heavy to carry home. 
I had been turning the halfpenny over and look- 
ing at it all the afternoon, for there was nothing 
that I could spend it in, but apples or sweet- 
stuff, and I didnot care about them. It wasan 
old George the Third halfpenny, worn as smooth 
as a button on the Woman side, and with nothing 
left. for the King’s head on the other, but a 
little round bulge in the copper like a sun 
blister on a brown door. I should know that 
halfpenny again, among a thousand. I have 


reason. After the. performances that night, 
Joey and I got talking about our London en- 
gagement. We were to go up in the second 


week in December to arrange the comic business 
and rehearse. Now, I was very anxious about 
one point. It was an arrangement between 
Joey and me in the country that we should 
play clown, time about. When Joey played it 
at one town, it was my turn to play it at the 
next town; and then Joey played pantaloon. At 
Barnsley, Joey was playing clown. The next 
place would be London; so I says to Joey, “ It’s 
my turn to play clown next.” Joey had his 
head in the basin.then, washing off the paint, and 
he didn’t answer. I repeated the words, “ It’s 
my turn to play clown next time, Joey.” I never 
knew Joey to take such a long time to wash off 
the paint before. He kept on slousing and 
puffing and spluttering, just like a porpoise, 
and I thought he would never have done. At 
last. he took his head out of the basin and began 
drying himself. “ You heard what I said, Joey ?” 
**Of course I did,” Joey says; “‘your turn 
next, that’s right ; and look here, All, old boy, 

ou shall have it to-morrow. We’ll see Grundler 

efore we go, and get him to alter the names 
in the bill, and you shall play clown for ihe 
rest of the engagement.” 

Artful Joey! This was the scheme he was 
making up under the water in the basin. If I 
took clown now, it would be his turn when 
we went to London. 

* No, no, Joey,” I says, “none of that; I’m 
in no hurry; I can wait till we go to London, 
Joey.” © 
Joey saw that I was up to his scheme and 








turned rusty. We had a long altercation over 
it, and at last Joey began to brag of his superior 
qualifications for the part. He was younger, 
he said, and was better at the hornpipe. 
“ Allowed,” said I; “but you can’t play the 
fiddle with it; and I’m told the doukid bulaags 
is a great go in London.” He could do the 
stilts ; but 1 could walk the barrel. He could 
turn a double summersault; I was good at 
Tippetywitchet and Hot Codlins. We come to 
high words and were. nigh breaking up the 
partnership, but Joey suddenly calmed down, 
and said : 

“ Alf, we’ve been friends now some years; 
don’t let us quarrel; come away and have a 
drain.” So we went into the Nag’s Head, and 
Joey stood rum-and-water, which was put down 
to him. We had two stiff glasses, and then 
walked away towards home together. Joey 
never said a word for some time, nor I neither ; 
but suddenly, when I was coming close to my 
lodging, he stopped and held out his hand to me; 
and I took it. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Alf,” he says; “ this 
is a new start altogether ; let’s toss for it, that’s 
the fairest way.” And he grasped my hand 
kindly. I couldn’t help being touched by Joey’s 
friendly way. 

“ Agreed,” says I; “it is, as you say, a new 
start, and tossing is as fair for the one as it is 
for the other.” 

Joey felt in his pocket for a coin, but he was 
at a lower ebb than me. He hadun’t got e’er 
aone. I produced my halfpenny. 

“What do you say, Joey, will you cry to 
me ?” 

“All right,” he says; and we drew close to 
a little chandler’s-shop where a tallow dip was 
a glimmering among some herrings and nuts and 
other odds and ends in the window. 

“ Which shall it be, Joey, two out of three, or 
sudden death.” 

“Sudden death,” says Joey, rather excited, 
* and I call heads !” 

I threw up the halfpenny, intending to catch 
it, but it fell with a ring on the pavement. 

“Hands off!” cries Joey; and we both fell 
upon our knees in the wet to see what it was. 

Tt’s a woman,” I cried out, before I saw it ; 
for the wish was -father to the thought, and I 
was excited. 

* No, it ain’t,” said Joey ; “ it’s a man.” 

And the tallow dip in the window threw just 
light enough to show me the brown sun blister 
that I had been looking at all the afternoon. 
There was no use denying it. It as heads. 

“ And J play clown in London !” says Joey. 

We parted, and I went home to my garret 
with a heavy heart, to think what a fool Phiad 
been to trust to chance, what I was entitled to 
claim as aright. I dreamed that Joey and me 
tossed again, two out of three, and that I won ; 
but the morning brought back the memory of 
the halfpenny lying head upwards on the stones 
underneath the chandler’s window. Joey was 
to play clown in London. 

We had a spare week after the end of our 
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engagement at Barnsley, and I went to see some 
relations at Coventry, promising to meet Joey 
on a certain day at a public-house close by the 
Bower. I met him on the evening appointed. 
He was in the parlour, surrounded by a lot of 
people, smoking and drinking and listening with 
all their ears to Joey. I could see, too, that 
they were feasting their eyes upon him. I wasn’t 
prepared for the change in Joey’s appearance. 
He was togged out in first-rate style, ina shagg 
white great-coat with a velvet collar. He hada 
large ring on his finger too, and studs in his shirt 
front, and a watch-guard that looked as good as 
gold. Joey had bested me again. I had never 
= my appearance a thought, and though I 

ad my best things on, I looked shabby and mean 
by the side of Joey. However, he greeted me 
kindly in the old way, and introduced me to the 
company by my new name : “ Herr Devanti, the 
Pantaloon,” said Joey, with a magnificent wave 
of the hand, “ my friend and fellow artist. He 
will play pantaloon to me at the Bower.’ The 
company made way for me; but I felt it was 
only because I was a friend of Signor Pollonio’s. 
I could see that Joey was a great gun among 
them already. 

We come out at the Bowser and made a hit, 
but Jocy was the favourite; for, you see, the 
clown always has the best of it, however good 
the pantaloon may be. I often heard the boys 
in the street talking about the pantomime. 
They said, “ Ain’t Signor Pollonio a stunning 
clown!” but they rarely said anything about me. 
When anybody did say anything about me, it 
was: “Devanti is good as pantaloon.” And 
then some one else would answer, “ Yes—he 
ain’t bad.” 

Joey carried all before him. The clown, don’t 
you see, has the upper hand in the piece. He 
makes fun of everybody, knocks everybod 
about, even the police, and never comes to muc 
harm himself. This sort of character, it seems 
to me, always gets well thought of in the world. 
It’s the way in our profession at any rate, and 
I dare say it’s the same in other things. Well, 
I: shouldn’t complain of that if it didn’t rob 
others of their due. But what’s the use of 
talent, when it’s only used to be scored off? If 
Joey Grimaldi himself had tossed up for his line 
and won pantaloon, I don’t believe we should 
ever have heard of him. It’s like skittles. 
You talk about the man who gets the floorers, 
but you never think of the pins. And yet the 
pins are something ; if they don’t stand up right 
to be hit, they won’t go down. *I was in for it 
from that very night that I played pantaloon at 
the Bower. I tried hard to get a clown’s en- 
gagement afterwards, but it was no go. I might 
om as well have tried for Archbishop of Canter- 

ury. It had gone forth in London—* Herr 
Devanti, the Pantaloon.” And pantaloon I was 
doomed to remain. 

I soon got reconciled to my fate; but panta- 
looning is bad for a man’s spirits, bad for his 
manners, bad for his opinion of himself. Clown- 
ing is diferent; clowning brings a man out— 
makes him hold up his head and feel himself 


somebody as he walks the streets. It gives him 
confidence, or, perhaps, what some might call 
cheek. Lor’, you should have seen how Joey 
improved after a month of good salary and suc- 
cess at the Bower. He come out a tremendous 
swell. Such glossy hats, with braid all round 
them! Such fluffy white great-coats! Such 
jewellery! All the young women about the 
neighbourhood were in love with him. I might 
have dressed out too, and I thought of doing it 
once, but I soon lost heart. I felt. that it wasn’t 
for a pantaloon to be a swell. People didn’t 
seem to care about staring after the pantaloon. 
And yet I was as well made and as good-looking 
as Joey. But the pantalooning work takes the 
pride and spirit out of a man. At least it did 
out of me, and I think you’ll find it will out of 
you, if you’ll try it yourself. Most pantaloons 
are about the same. It wasn’t long before I 
found myself carrying my stage life out into the 
streets with me, so that the folks said they could 
tell I was pantaloon by my walk. As for Joey, 
I have known him to be taken for the Marquis 
of Waterford. You should have seen how he 
used to swell up and down Bow-street on Satur- 
days among seedy actors waiting about there for 
the ghost to walk; and how the poor devils used 
to look at him and admire him. Lor’ bless you, 
I’ve known a leading man, out of collar, say 
“sir” to Joey. 

After that unlucky turn up of the halfpenny 
Joey had the best of me in everything. He 
was applauded by the public, petted by the 
hangers-on about the theatre, treated by the 
swells, and admired by all the women. And I 
need not tell you that he always got a much 
larger salary than I did. The clown always gets 
more money than the pantaloon. A manager 
scarcely takes the pantaloon into account. If 
he gets a good clown, that’s all he troubles him- 
self about. He trusts to the clown to find his 
own pautaloon, as he finds his own wigs and his 
own shoes. There was just one thing, only one, 
in which I rather got the better of Joey, and ’lt 
leave you to judge if I have reason to rejoice over 
it. Now mind; I don’t say a word myself, one 
way or another. One season, a good many years 
ago now, Joey and I both fell in love with the 
columbine. She was a pretty girl and clever, and 
as good as she was both. Joey courted her all he 
knew, and so did I; but, spite of fine clothes and 
diamond rings, she preferred me, and we were 
married, Poor thing, she has been disabled from 
dancing for some years past, by the rheumatics ; 
but she is the mother of my children, and she 
has always worked hard when she could, and 
she is a good soul as ever lived. Joey didn’t 
speak to me for a year after I married her, ’till 
one night he came into my dressing-roo—lI 
dressed with the supers—and showed me a pink 
three-cornered note that a lady had sent round 
to him from the boxes. It was an invitation to 
go and see her at her own house. I heard no- 
thing more of this for a month, when Joey come 
in again one night, and said : 

“ Alf, old boy, I’m going to be married.” 








“ Who to?” says 1, 
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Says he, “The lady as sent the letter round 
from the boxes. She zi// have me; and she’s 
good-looking, Alf; skin like alabaster” (alablaster 
Joey always called it, for he was no scholar and 
ain’t now), “and she has plenty of money and 
keeps her carriage.” 

It was true what Joey said. There’s the very 
lady across the bar there, with the diamond 
rings a gliitering on her fingers. Joey married 
her—or rather she married Joey—and Joey went 
the pace with her money, but drew up just in 
time to settle down in this snug public-house, 
doing the best over-the-counter trade in the 
neighbourhood. Joey will be home presently to 
supper. I heer the missus (Madame Pollonio 
they call her) tell the girl to put the phea- 
sant down to the fire, quarter of an hour ago. 
Oh yes; Joey askes me to supper sometimes, 
he’s good for that; but he won’t to-night. He’ll 
be tired with his day’s pigeon-shooting among 
swells. Never mind, I have a bit of cheese and 
an onion in the cupboard at home. That’s not 
a grand supper, I know, but then my business 
ain’t like Sears. Sweetstuff and toys ain’t so 
profitable as they were. The children have 
farthings’-worths now-a-days. It’s nearly all 
farthings’-worths, and its very aggravating when 
you’ve got up a ladder at the risk of your 
neck, to take down a farthing kite from the 
top shelf, to see the kid change its mind and 
run out of the shop to buy apples at the 
other shop over the way. Well! The bread 
and cheese might have been pheasant if that 
unlucky halfpenny had turned up a woman. 
Might, did I say? Must! I tell you, I am 
certain of it: 


BLUE LIGHTNING. 


O, THE days when first I knew 
The lightning blue 
Of that bright eye! 
It smote me, yet it did not kill, 
But with a loftier life did fill, 
A life that could not die— 
As then I thought:—O, rapture rare, 
When I was fond, and she was fair! 


O, the days when oft I knew 

The honey dew 
Of that bright lip! 

My bee-like kisses deeply sought 

The rosy petals—nectar-fraught— 
Enchantment in each sip! 

O, rapture wild! O, rapture rare! 

When she was faithful, fond, and fair. 


O, the fatal hour I knew 
The lightning blue 
Was fraught with death.— 
The ice-bolt clove my heart in twain! 
I think I ne’er can die again :— 
For tho’ I still have breath, 
My life is naught since that cold gleam 
Smote the warm fount and froze the stream. 


O, the fatal hour I knew 
The pallid hue 


Of lips once bright! 
Love-laden lips of days gone by, 
Bore poison now to bid me die, 
As, with a tremor slight, 
They dropp’d the deadly words!—I kuew 
That I was wrong’d, and she untrue. 





PICTURE-WORDS. 

THERE will be found in the biographies of 
Tuomas CaMPBELL an account of the composi- 
tion of the poem entitled Lochiel’s Warning. 
When describing how the Camerons should be 
seen strewn in heaps of slain upon the battle- 
field, the wizard says : 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore. 

But it was not until after many corrections 
that the line attained that excellence. In the 
earlier copies of the poem it was written 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the tempested shore. 

A critical friend suggested that the line would 
be more melodious if written 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the storm-beaten shore; 
and then by changing the vague word “ storm” 
for the pictorial word “ surf,” the poet brought 
the crests of waves upon his canvas. ‘This il- 
lustration explains the writer’s view of the 
origin of words. Every word was a picture at 
first, and when traced to its source brings back 
a picture. A few examples shall be offered to 
the reader, in support and explanation of this. 

Men learned in word-lore stop when they 
come to what they call roots. They call a root 
anything whatever in any language, or group of 
languages, which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
form. For example, the name of the planet 
we inhabit, Earth, is derived from the verb to 
ear, which is used by Shakespeare : 

To ear the land that has some hope to grow. 
And there is an old Saxon adage, “He that 
erith owith to ere in hope;” ereing the land 
meaning ploughing it, and that which is ploughed 
being called the erd, or earth, and the root is 
said to be the syllable ar. The Sanscrit word 
arya is said to have originally meant “ one who 
ploughs or tills,” the root being said to be ar 
even by persons who say “at” can be traced to 
“ri.” The difficulty is to explain how “ar,” or 
“ri” came to stop the way. ‘The syllable 
called a root is no more a root than it is a 
foundation-stone. It is a metaphorical and not 
a scientific expression. The root, we are told, 
is the accented syllable of the word in most 
languages, the ‘voice laying stress upon it 
to mark its importance. Now, accent is the 
very soul of pronunciation. Professor Muller, 
of Berlin, described accent to be that half- 
tone, or smallest interval easily perceived by 
an ordinary ear which the voice rises upon 
the most important syllable of a word. All, 
then, really ascertained respecting the syl- 
lables called roots, is, that they are the syl- 
lables found in several or many languages, and 
which are marked by the half-tones. The 
students of words differ greatly from each other 





respecting the nature, origin, and number of the 
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syllables called roots, or radicals; and those 
who trace them to four hundred and sixty odd, 
laugh at the reasoners who trace them up to 
fewer, and especially the rather too ingenious 
gentleman who reduces them to one. This may, 
after all, be only the reduction of their own idea 
to an absurdity. 

The writer studies words, not in search of 
roots, but to hunt up old pictures. Words -do 
not grow from roots, and they are not nourished 
from roots, like plants. When we come toa pic- 
ture of the past, we are satisfied. The other day, 
for instance, meeting a friend whose name is 
Townsend, we asked him whether he spelt his 
name with an h or not, and why he omitted the 
h? The substance of his reply was that the 
aspirate made no difference: “shend,” in the 
old English of Spenser and Fairfax, meaning a 
spoiler, destroyer, or sacker ; and a Townsend or 

ownshend. being a town-sacker, a name of dis- 
tinction among the Saxons as it was among the 
ancient Greeks. Here is a picture in this deri- 
vation, of the fierce spirit which once reigned in 
England. 

‘he words Scots and Picts again carry us 
back to the period when the British islands 
were peopled. ‘The letter p often changing 
into f, and ct into xt or ght, a Pict is simply 
a fixt man. The folks who settled down in a 

lace, were the Picts ; and the Scots were the 
olks who did not settle down. A shot is some- 
thing thrust out. A scot was an outcast man, 
as a shout is an outcast sound. The sum paid 
for an entertainment is still called a shot, as 
it was when Shakespeare wrote in the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona: 


For one shot thou shalt have two thousand welcomes. 


Paying scot and lot was paying what you were 
expected to pay and allotted to pay. Shot- 
free is still often pronounced scot-free, mean- 
ing payment free. The Saxon verb is scitan, 
to shoot or eject. A skater casts out his feet, 
and a horse doing the same is skittish (not 
Scottish). The Picts were the tribes who 
sought their living by building towns near the 
mouths of rivers, tilling the land and catching 
the fish; the Scots pursued the course of the 
mountain ranges. 

What a wild light is thrown upon the minds 
and manners of our Saxon and Scandinavian 
forefathers, by the pictures which are discover- 
able from tracing the derivations of the words 
“will” and “shall!” As everybody knows, 
Irishmen and Scotchmen misunderstand the dis- 
tinction between these words, characteristically, 
in different ways; and Frenchmen have no 
means of expressing these widely different 
meanings -of the future tense. Scotch boys 
are all taught at school, a rhymed rule of 
grammar, which is supposed to make the differ- 
ence between will and shall, clear to every boy 
who is not a dunce; but Sir Walter Scott de- 
clared frankly that he never could understand 
the rule, and that he found the distinction quite 
beyond his comprehension. If the word-lore of 


imagination would, we doubt not, have realised 
the difference without ever afterwards forgetting 
it. A future action may be viewed either as an 
occurrence, an intention, or a necessity. The 
learned Grimme proved that “ shall” is derived 
from “ skalan,” the Scandinavian word for the 
pain of death, the source both of our word 
shall” and our word “kill.” The predominant 
idea in the word shall, is the notion of doom. 
Shall is Destiny in the shape of an auxiliary 
verb. When choosing a.term to express the 
inevitable future, the founders of the English 
language chose a term the most expressive pos- 
sible of a fatal, unmistakable, and inevitable 
future. As shall contains the idea of doom, 
will conveys the notion of choice. The word 
“wale” means in the English language a rising 
part upon cloth, or skin—as when it is said that 
the lash wales the soldier’s back; and yet the 
heart of the Scotchman is full of gentleness 
when he says he intends “to wale a wife.” 
Such a waling being the highest compliment 
he can pay her sex. The derivation of the word 
makes it curious and strange enough that ever 
aterm so stern should have come to be em- 
ployed to describe an errand so gentle. The 
Saxon word willan signifies to spring out, to 
well. An old poet says: 

Thereby a chrystall stream did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountain welled alway. 
From expressing what “ springs out” the word 
came to express what is chosen, or picked out. 

From Thor, the god of the air, we get the 
word thunder. Ridicule, which is not a sign of 
strength when employed in scientific discussions, 
has been recently thrown upon the opinion that 
words are derived from the sounds of nature; 
and it has been called the bow-wow theory and 
the pooh-pooh! theory; and the origin of words 
has been ascribed to a mental instinct of 
rimeval man which has been lost from disuse, 
t is, we are told, mere imagination that a 
rolling and rumbling noise is to be heard in 
the word “thunder,” such as the old Germans 
ascribed to their god Thor, when playing at 
ninepins. Thunder, it is argued, is clearly the 
same word as the Latin tonitru, the root of 
which is tan, to stretch, whence we have through 
the Greek tonos our word tone, tone being pro- 
duced by the stretching and vibrating of cords. 
But it seems to us that the sound of thunder is 
very badly described as a rumbling noise, and 
that tanyu, tanyatu, and tanayitnu, the Sanscrit 
for thundering, is far from being a bad or un- 
suggestive verbal imitation of thunder-claps 
and rattling peals: The stretching of cords 
names itself when it cries twang or tan; and it 
is not an argument of any weight against this 
view that from tan or stretching also comes the 
Latin “tener,” the French and English tender 
and tendre, and even the English word thin. If 
it be mere imagination that there is vocal 
imitation in thunder, tonitru, and tanayitnu, we 
must assume that there is no imitation in the 
Red Indian’s name for thunder—baimwawa. 
The dog, we are told, does not bark “bow- 





the present day had been known to him, his 


wow.” No naturalist says it does: bow-wow 
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being the imitation which nurserymaids teach 
children, and a sufficiently close imitation 
too, to recal the animal to mind. The word 
dog, again, is not, it is alleged, a perfect verbal 
representation of the sound emitted by the 
animal. But if it were, it would not be a name 
formed according to the theory of those who 
search for the origins of words among the sounds 
of nature; for, they say that in imitating these 
sounds nothing more is needed than a suggestion 
of the original sound—of necessity modified, 
altered, shortened, or softened, to suit the human 
voice and ear. Dog is the Phrygian daus, the 
French dogue, the Teutonic doche; and every one 
who chooses to listen attentively to the bark- 
ing of dogs may hear many dogs pronounce their 
names plainly and unmistakably. Cat, again, 
is not a perfect echo of the sound emitted by the 
caressing tigress of our households when her 
tail is trodden upon. But the German Katz is 
a tolerable representation of the name given 
herself by the animal; and getting rid of sibilants 
is one of the processes always going on in the 
formation at modification of language. The 
Sanscrit name for a cat, marjara, is not, it is 
said, an imitation of purring, but a derivative of 
“ mrig,” to clean: marjara being the animal 
which cleans herself; but the process is more 
likely to have been exactly the reverse, and the 
name of the action derived from the sound 
uitered by the cat while performing it. The 
horse neighs and he is called a nag. ‘There is an 
animal the ery of which is a whistle, and it is 
called a weasel in English, wesle in Saxon, and 
wisel in German. The nursery name for the 
runter or porker is “ piggy-wiggy,” and the 
Janish is “bigghe-wigghe :” obviously enough 
the name given itself ~ the animal softened to 
adapt itself to human speech. 


Weke! weke! so cries a pig prepared for the spit, 


says Aaron, in Titus Andronicus, and the sound 
of the animal when undergoing this process is 
not far from its name, which is still less remote 
from its ordinary squeak. The animals that 
supply us with food, when alive retain their Saxon 
names ; but when they are dead and prepared for 
the table they bear Norman appellations: ox be- 
coming beef, sheep mutton, = pig pork, except 
in the form of bacon. Hog, like pig, is a name 
derived from the sound natural to the animal, 
“ugh,” which in Welsh is hioc and in Persian 
chuk. Bull in English, boeuf in French, bos in 
Latin, “ bekar” in Hebrew, bous in Greek, are 
all imitations of “beo.” The cry of the female is 
different from that of the male, and “cow” re- 
sembles it: hence the name of the animal in 
many languages is an imitation of the sound she 
emits: and thus, while in Sanscrit a cow is 
called “gaus,” in Greek the land is called ge, 
and in German gau, and hence country, from the 
animal which tills it and feeds upon it. Cattle in 
Sanscrit are passu, and hence pasture, pastor, 
and peasant. The coco-palm, as shown some 
years ago in Household Words, is named from 
the resemblance between its nut, and the head of 
a monkey which cries koko. 





In every language there are several, and in 
some a great many, names for well-known ani- 
mals. The Arabians have one hundred and sixty 
names for an old woman, one hundred and 
twenty for a hyena, and a very great number of 
names for the lion, the camel, and the horse. 
When animals were tamed and trained or do- 
mesticated, they were named after the uses 
made of them. For instance, we don’t know 
why the hominal instrument of prehension 
should be called the hand, from the Gothic 
hiuthan and Latin prehendere, to seize; but, 
it being so called, it is easy to understand 
how a hunting-horse came to be called a hun- 
ter, and a hunting-dog a hound. A_bando 

may have meant a bound-dog, or one kept tied 
up on account of its fiereeness. Puppy was 
probably applied to the little young dogs, 
which were made poupets in French, or pup- 
pets in. English, or, in other words, children’s 
playthings. A cur, from the Latin curtus, 
short, is a curtailed dog, whose tail has been 
cut off for straying in the forests. A greyhound 
is a grey dog used in hunting. A pug is a 
monkey-like dog, the monkey being called Puck ; 
a terrier is from the Latin terrarius, an earth- 
dog; a spaniel is a Spanish dog; a mongrel is 
a dog of mingled breed ; your lurcher lurks for 

ame ; and your mastiff guards your maison, in 
‘rench (whence masonry), or house. Similarly, 
a horse is called pony when puny, a cob when 
cobby or stout, a drayhorse from drawing, a 
hack from haekney; and the lady’s horse was 
called a palfrey because it was led by the rein, 
or par le frein. 

The.Hebrew name of the partridge is quera, 
from its call-note: of the sparrow, tuppor, 
from its chirping. The shrew, or scher-ew, the 
mouse, which has given us the word shrewd, 
and beshrew, utters a sharp shrill ery, of which 
the name as pronounced by country folk is an 
imitation. The rook has a harsh voice, and the 
Latin word. for harsh is raucus, and the French 
rauque. The murmuring note of the turtle- 
dove is its Hebrew name tur. The Greek name 
fora filly is hinny; hinnio is the Latin verb for 
neighing; and all, like our own whinny, are 
imitations of the cries of the animal. The 
Greek verb onkaomai means the act of braying, 
of which musical performance it is an echo; 
this is the source of the name of the animal 
called ane by the French and asinus by the 
Romans, from the length of his ears, and pra 
by the Hebrews, on account of his bray, but 
which retains in English the name he gives him- 
self—“ donkey.” Nature has always had, and 
will always have, a large part in the formation of 
language. 

The history of the word cotton, very often on 
our lips just now, shows how a wel comes to 
be applied to different substances in the course 
of centuries in the historical period and not at 
all remote. The word cotton was in Great 
Britain long before the hairs of the Gossipium 
shrub. Wool was cotton, five hundred years 
ago. In the fourteenth century, a colony of 








Germans were brought over from the Continent 
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by Edward the Third, and were set up at the 
small town of Manchester, in the midst of a 
wild and barren country, to spin and weave 
woollen stuffs. Shirts were in those days woven 
of hair, and gowns were woollen. And for two 
hundred years the woollen fabrics of Manchester 
were known to our ancestors as cotton. The 
words cot, cottage, cot-house, the English coast, 
and the French céte, and the term cotton, all 
mean things laid alongside of each other, like 
the straw in thatch, the fibres in thread, and the 
sea and land on the shore. Many other things 
besides cotton have obtained their names from 
the way of working them. The Romans called 
rushes “juncus,” from jungo, I join, because 
they were joined together in ligatures and 
cordage. Two hundred and fifty years after 
the arrival of the German colony of cotton 
spinners of woollen stuffs, the hairs of the 
Gossipium found their way from ‘Turkey into 
England, and were wrought into Manchester 
goods. Although a vegetal had replaced an 
animal material, the old name of the manufac- 
turing process stuck to the new fabric. The 
Arabic word “kutn” having the same significa- 
tion, the name may be as old as the process. 





POOR UNCLE PHILIBERT. 
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A 800K has been published by M. Gannon, 
with the title, L’Oncle Philibert, Histoire d’un 
Peureux—The History of a Timorous Man. It 
has a double purpose, which the writer has skil- 
fully combined in his one small volume. First, 
he gives a memoir, or picture, of local events at 
Lure, which occurred between 1800 and 1815. 
Secondly, he teaches a moral lesson of the 
greatest importance to the whole civilised 
world: namely, that excessive severity, exac- 
tion, a system of incessant forcing, applied to 
children, is a cruel and foolish mistake. 

How many clever and precocious children 
(and young men, too) have been pushed on, 
and pushed on, until they were brought to a 
sudden stand-still by death or imbecility! How 
many would-have-been wonders have sighed out, 
in full career, “ We can no more; give us rest 
in the grave!” ‘This is the theme of M. Gan- 
don’s narrative, and he is right in having taken 
it up. His text is: True genius will make its 
way without being overtasked in infancy. 

Uncle Philibert was the title familiarly given 
towards the close of his life, by friends and 
neighbours, to the hero of M. Gandon’s story. 
He was born on the 26th of March, 1796. 

Philibert’s father was a schoolmaster, who 
taught his scholars himself instead of doing it 
by deputy, and who determined to make of his 
own child a pupil quite out of the common way ; 
consequently, he determined to begin in good 
time. Unfortunately, Philibert’s father was 
excessively and unduly severe. His pupils oc- 
easionally complained to their parents; the 
scioolmaster, on receiving a rebuke which was 
too often well deserved, would complain in turn 
of the parents, whose culpable indulgence im- 


peded their children’s education. In his son, 
he had a pupil whom no one had a right to 
screen. 

Uncle Philibert, when five years of age, was a 
charming fair-haired blue-eyed boy, very gentle 
and obedient, never wilful, enjoying excellent 
health and a perfect digestion, and most carefully 
brought up by an affectionate mother, whose 
only son he was. The ground was admirably 
prepared by nature to bear an abundance of 
good seed. The schoolmaster rejoiced aloud on 
beholding the boy, on whom such great hopes 
were founded, thrive so admirably. ‘I'he mother, 
who dreaded her husband’s well-known harsh- 
ness if he persisted in his resolution to under- 
take the whole charge of Philibert’s education 
as soon as he should be six years old, made 
more than one attempt to defer the appointed 
epoch until he had reached the age of ten. 

* Till ten years old!’ exclaimed the school- 
master. “At that age I expect him to speak 
Latin and Greek ; and how will you manage to 
teach him languages which you only know by 
name? I give you credit for having taught 
Philibert to read; but with my system of in- 
struction, I might perhaps, in a shorter time, 
have obtained still more satisfactory results.” 

“ More satisfactory !”” gently replied the mo- 
ther, with strange emotion in her voice. ‘ More 
satisfactory—but at what a sacrifice !” 

The poor woman, at the stated day and hour, 
was compelled to yield her offspring to the 
tyranny of his paternal pedagogue. 

The reader must be informed that Philibert 
had an elder sister, Eugénie, very pretty and 
very clever, who had been entirely educated by 
her mother: with such success that, immedi- 
ately after passing a brilliant examination, she 
was engaged as teacher in the establishment of 
one of the lady-examiners. 

Philibert’s schooling was pushed on with 
vigour, thus: At the end of his first scholastic 
year, namely, when entering his seventh year, 
the pupil was suddenly questioned one Sunday 
morning by his father. The schoolmaster and 
his son were alone in the court, which the child 
was crossing to go tu his mother, who had pro- 
mised to take him to see Eugénie. 

“Philibert, come here. Where are you 
going ?” 

“To kiss mamma, and accompany her to 
Eugénie’s school.” 

* Very well. Do you know your Gospel for 
the day ?” 

“ Yes, papa; in French and in Latin.” 

“ Say it to me.” 

Philibert, without making the slightest mis- 
_— recited the Gospel in French and in 

atin. 

“ Very well,” said the schoolmaster. “ And 
now, can you say it in Greek ?” 

“In Greek, papa? You remember that I am 
to begin Greek next year.” 

* 1 am not scolding you ; but with your quick 
study, and if you had not forgotten that you 
are a schoolmaster’s son, you might have endea- 








voured to give me an agreeable surprise by 
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setting a good example to your schoolfellows. 
Never mind; go to your mother.” 

The schoolmaster turned his back on his 
astonished son. Philibert, who had perfectly 
done all his tasks and lessons during the week ; 
Philibert, who only yesterday had risen to the 
top of his class ; seemed to have struck root in 
the middle of the court, as he mechanically re- 
peated, “Greek! Greek! I don’t know a word 
of it. I only know that the A is called alpha, 
and the O omega. Oh! if I could but manage, 
before I go for my walk, to say the Gospel to 
papa in Greek! How can it be done ?” 

All at once a bright idea shot through the 
scholar’s little brain. He darted away into the 
schoolroom, and, after half an hour’s absence at 
most, he re-entered the court, just as the school- 
master was crossing it the second time. 

“Papa! papa!” cried the delighted child, 
holding out a book to his father. “ Papa, 1 
know my Gospel in Greek. Take the book. 
Shall I say it to you?” 

The reader may fancy that the father mani- 
fested some surprise at this extraordinary an- 
nouncement on the part of a child who, onl 
thirty minutes beforehand, had avowed with 
truth his complete ignorance of the language of 
Homer. No such thing; the rigid schoolmaster 
was not to be moved by such a trifle. He 
merely said to his son, gently pushing back the 
book, “ Recite it; I have no need of the text. 
At your age I knew all the Gospels by heart, in 
French, in Latin, and in Greek.” 

Philibert did not wait to be ordered twice, 
and regarding all the while his learned parent 
with astonished eyes, he said by heart, all in 
one breath and without a single mistake, the 
Gospel which concludes with the words of Jesus 
when consulted by the disciples of the Pharisees 
and the Herodiaus, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things which belong to Caesar, and unto God 
the things which belong to God.” 

Philibert’s endeavours to satisfy his father’s 
desire by an effort of memory, deserved at least 
an affectionate caress ; but the schoolmaster, as 
we are aware, did not like to be caught in the 
fact of giving way to astonishment or admira- 
tion. 

* It is not bad,” he said to Philibert. “ It is 
not bad; but you must tell me how you con- 
trived to learn so quickly, a dozen lines of Greek. 
Answer frankly.” 

* Yes, papa. I went to the great boys’ class, 
and I said to M. Chevalier, the usher .who 
knows Greek so beautifully, ‘You don’t know, 
Monsieur Chevalier, what has happened. Papa 
just now asked me why I did not know my 
Gospel in Greek, and I should much like to be 
able to say it to him; so I am come to beg you 
to dictate it to me.’ M. Chevalier at first re- 
plied that 1 was a little madman, since I did 
not even know the characters of the Greek 
alphabet. ‘You shall see,’ I answered. ‘ Dic- 
tate to me the words in Greek; I will write 
them down in French letters, and, as I have a 
od memory, I shall soon get them by heart.’ 
. Chevalier laughed heartily, and began his 








dictation. You know, papa, that the Gospel 
begins with the words Ev exewo to xapo; 
well, as M. Chevalier dictated, I wrote in 
French the sounds which struck my ear. For 
the word Ev I wrote enne ; for exew@ I wrote 
ekeino, and so on to the end of the gospel. Are 
you not pleased with me?” 

The schoolmaster probably did not choose 
either to say Yes or No, for he answered his son 
with this inquiry: “ How much pocket-money 
does your mother give you a week ?” 

“Papa, she gives me five sous on Thursdays 
and five sous on Sundays.” 

“Here are twenty sous. As you are going 
to see your sister, you can carry her a few bon- 
bons. And now be off to your mother.” 

“?Tis rather my sister,” cried Philibert, as 
he made his escape, “who gives me bonbons. 
And yet she is not rich, at her school, my dear 
good sister; but I shall pay off some of my old 
debts to-day !” 

Philibert spoke the truth when he said that 
his sister Eugénie was not rich. Painful and 
straitened, truly, is the position of a teacher in 
a ladies’ school. What was done in the time of 
Philibert’s sister is done now more shamefully 
than ever, principally in the provinces, and even 
(the fact will scarcely be believed) in the most 
fashionable boarding-schools of Paris. A well- 
educated young person, who has obtained a 
diploma of the first degree, which allows her to 
become a governess, presents herself to the mis- 
tress of an establishment for young ladies. If 
she be accepted, she is taken in a¢ par; that is 
to say, she 1s boarded and lodged, without salary 
—boarded, God knows how. In return for these 
great advantages, she is bound daily to instruct 
and watch over the pupils, from six in the 
morning until ten o’clock at night, on an average. 
And it is not every one who can obtain a 
diploma of the first degree. Out of fifty candi- 
dates, at least half fail in passing their examina- 
tion. But, suppose you were to make an offer 
to any man or woman-servant to take a place in 
a school, either for boys or girls, or in any other 
household whatsoever, af par—the probabilities 
are in favour of the man or the maid-servant’s 
sending you at once about your business. 

After spending six months, or sometimes a 
year, at par, the young governesses receive a 
salary of from two to three hundred francs a 
year: or from eight to twelve pounds English. 
If M. Gandon’s assertions are doubted, he 
would have no difficulty in citing a dozen esta- 
blishments in Paris in which these things are 
now so managed. Eugénie, Philibert’s sister, 
had been highly favoured in being offered, from 
the very outset, the enormous sum of ten frances, 
or eight and fourpence English, per month; but 
then she had passed so brilliant an examination, 
that each of oe lady-examiners determined to 
secure her, regardless of expense. ‘These worthy 
persons were three in number ; the first offered 
par and a gratification of fifty francs at the ex- 
piration of the first year; the second added to 
the above conditions a stipend of five francs a 
month—very nearly a shilling a week ; the third, 
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declaring that no -sacrifice should hinder her 
from retaining so remarkable a teacher, carried 
off the prize by saying to her competitors: 
“ Mesdames, I mean to give Mademoiselle 
Eugénie ten francs a month. I know it is.a 
great deal; but Mademoiselle is no ordinary 
person, and I believe she will give me no reason 
to repent of my liberality in her favour.” 

Eugénie, in consequence of this generous de- 
cision, entered the establishment conducted by 
the ten-franc lady, and it was there that Phili- 
bert went with his mother tosee her every fort- 
night. Kugénie, without knowing it, was grow- 
ing to be the prettiest girl in Lure. She was 
seventeen the very Sunday when the event of 
the Gospel in Greek occurred. In spite of its 
lord’s and master’s severity, Uncle Philibert’s 
family was not altogether destitute of elements 
which constitute happiness on earth; but a 
time of trial was about to begin. The -school- 
master’s wife was attacked by a sudden illness, .a 
violent general inflammation, and died in the be- 
ginning of the year 1802. Before breathing 

er last. sigh, she made Eugénie promise never 
to abandon her little brother. In the immensity 
of her grief, Eugénie made no attempt to com- 
prehend, to guess even, her dying parent’s sad 
presentiments ; she gave the promise, and her 
poor mother’s last words were, “Thank you, my 
child; may Heaven give you strength to fulll 
the mission I bequeath to you!” 

Philibert wept long and bitterly ; but he was 
too young to appreciate the full extent of his 
loss. The schoolmaster restrained his sorrow 
within the bounds of decency and propriety. 
It was not his habit to give way either to joy or 
to grief, an excess of which he always blamed; 
perhaps, also, he wished to set his pupils and his 
children an example of stoicism. 

The fears expressed on her death-bed by 
Philibert’s mother were too well founded. Once 
sure of meeting with no obstacle in his wife’s 
remonstrances—whose gentleness would have 
changed into just indignation at witnessing 
any ill-treatment of her son—the schoolmaster 
wanted Philibert, although a pattern to his 
schoolfellows, to do still better than he had 
done. 

“Tf I push you on in your studies now,” the 
severe teacher said, “ you will thank me for it 
by-and-by. I have already explained to you that 
the principal’s son ought not only to be at the 
head of everything, but ought to be so far ahead 
that none of the others can have the least chance 
of getting up to him.” 

This speech may appear exaggerated, but it 
is the truth. Just as there exist in the French 
army (which no one will accuse M. Gandon of 
disliking) a very limited number of commanding 
officers who seem to have been sent into the 
world for no other purpose than to torment 
without rhyme or reason, without truce or 
mercy, their most devoted and their best, 


educated inferiors—the latter especially—so, in 
public instruction, is there more than one 
schoolmaster who is the counterpart of Phili- 





By urging his child to get on according to his 
own notions—that is, to do impossibilities—the 
schoolmaster of Lure was very near causing the 
death of his wonderful pupil. Philibert, then 
ten years of age, was trained to gymnastic exer- 
cises by a special professor, whose favour he 
soon gained by his aptitude. The father, on 
hearing his progress praised, promised to be 
present at the next training lesson, where his 
only observation was the sneering remark, 
“ Are these all the wonders you promised me, 
Monsieur le Professeur?” In his ordinary 
studies, in Latin and Greek, the poor boy, when 
he was conscious of having fulfilled his duties, 
could only reply to the terrible “ You might 
have done better than this,” with “Father, I 
have done my best.” But here the case was 
different. He bounded like an Arab horse un- 
justly stricken with the spur; and in executing 
the well-known manceuvre of passing a stream 
by means of a rope, he fell heavily to the ground, 
and was picked up senseless. 

Fortunately, there was no fracture. His first 
glance, when he opened his eyes, fell on his 
father, who was offering him smelling-salts. He 
stretched out his hands before him, tried to 
utter a cry, and fainted again. A week after 
the fall, Philibert was quite recovered—physi- 
cally, that is to say, no internal lesion having 
declared itself; but the poor boy’s moral facul- 
ties had received a shock, a thousand times more 
dangerous than a broken limb. Philibert was 
afraid of his father, and his fear soon changed 
into actual terror. 

For a month or two after his terrible fall, 
Philibert’s father appeared to relax his habitual 
severity ; but the schoolmaster’s unhappy nature 
soon resumed its sway, in spite of the supplica- 
tions of his daughter Eugénie, who had ob- 
tained with difficulty a short leave of absence to 
nurse her brother. A single lucky chance ap- 
peared to present itself. Kugénie, now one of 
the handsomest women for miles around, was 
sought in marriage by the son of an honourable 
and wealthy family at Vesoul. She would pro- 
mise nothing until she obtained permission to 
take her poor brother away with her. The 
schoolmaster probably yielded through the ap- 
prehension that his daughter might miss so 
desirable a match. The wedding was duly cele- 
brated, and the one important condition relating 
to Philibert fulfilled. Pupils, ushers, the very 
servants, were delighted to see the lad depart 
with his sister, for they were all too well aware 
of what the head of the establishment did not 
even suspect. Philibert, when he heard his 
father’s name pronounced, trembled as if he had 
been struck by one of the electric eels of Suri- 
nam, whose contact causes giddiness, eading in 
the death of the creature attacked. Now, he 
would be able to forget the system of never- 
satisfied exaction; now, he would lay aside 
Latin and Greek for a while, and indulge his 
taste for painting and music. 

At Vesoul, Philibert began to believe in the 
possibility of lasting happiness, when a letter 





bert’s father. 





from his father abruptly reminded him that his 
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hopes of a better future were merely a dream. 
“You seem to be sleeping in the delights of 
Capua, but it is time that you resume the course 
of your studies. You have probably lost a 
twelvemonth in doing nothing, and it is my 
duty to take care that you do not stray from the 
path which I have traced out for you..... 
People have dared to say that I ill treated 
you, and that you were obliged to leave the 
paternal mansion in order to find a refuge 
from my violence! But did I ever strike you 
brutally ?” 

Decidedly, the poor schoolmaster was infatu- 
ated. He knew nothing of the sanctity of his 
vocation, and he believed he had no reason to 
reproach himself, because he had abstained from 
beating his unhappy son to death. So poor 
Philibert thrust his neck once more into the 
collar of wretchedness. 

Up to 1830, many schoolmasters made no 
scruple of inflicting corporal punishment on 
their scholars. Philibert’s father shared the 
errors of his colleagues; nevertheless, he did 
not dare to indulge in them too openly. When 
people came to him to put thei children to 
school, after explaining the mechanism and the 
gradation of the studies, after boasting justly of 
the pureness of the air, and asserting that in no 
establishment in the neighbourhood did pupils 
enjoy a more plentiful and wholesome diet, he 
thus opened the question of chastisements and 
punishments : 

*T am not fond of punishing children, but it 
is necessary that they should obey me, because I 
never require more than is just. I often prefer 
to inflict a slight manual correction rather than 
put them in confinement; and here is the in- 
strument of punishment.” 

So saying, he would draw out of his coat- 
pocket a little switch, six inches long at the 
utmost, and scarcely so thick as an ordinary 
goose-quill. “Five or six strokes, on the palm 
of the hand, with this almost inoffensive wand,” 
he would add, with a smile, “is all the correction 
I allow myself to inflict.” 

The parents would likewise smile; for, in 
truth, the little bit of wood he exhibited had 
more the placid air of a black-lead pencil than 
the redoubtable aspect of a cane. But many 
of them did not laugh afterwards, when their 
children showed them the black and blue marks 
imprinted on the fleshy parts of their little bodies 
by the inoffensive wand. The schoolmaster had 
simply several varieties of wand at his disposal ; 
the little one he was so fond of showing, and 
others much longer and much more flexible with 
which the trees in his garden abundantly sup- 
plied him. 

This mode of correction pleased certain parents 
—Heaven forgive them !—but the schoolmaster 
took good care not to apply it to children whose 
families had formally forbidden the brutalising 
usage. Philibert had no parents to protect Aim ; 
and in spite of his delicate organisation, in spite 
of his blind submission to his father’s orders, a 
day came when he was unable to escape contact 
with the terrible wand, 





Once only in his life, in the middle of the 
summer of 1811 (he was then in his fifteenth 
year), Philibert had not precisely disobeyed his 
father, but had acted without his formal order, 
and certainly most excusably. The heat was 
oppressive ; and during his father’s momentary 
damnee he asked leave of the usher to go and 
bathe in the little stream of the Reigne. Next 
day, the usher, fearing that he might have ex- 
ceeded his powers, requested Philibert not to 
mention the circumstance. The promise was 
given. Four or five months afterwards, about 
Christmas of the same year, the weather was 
excessively cold. One morning, Philibert left 
the school, without anything on his head; his 
absence lasted perhaps three minutes. The head 
of the establishment, observing his son come 
quietly back and take his accustomed place in 
class, called out, “Follow me to my room.” 
Philibert obeyed. 

“Where have you been, sir?’ asked the 
schoolmaster, in the tone of voice he had em- 
ployed at the gymnastic lesson. 

Philibert hesitated. He did not suppose that 
his father could make inquiries about so simple 
a thing as a three-minutes’ absence. We know 
how rapidly reflections are made, especially bya 
creature ducky smitten with fear. Philibert, 
yielding up his reason to the impulse of the 
fright which harassed him, mentally said to 
himself: “I have been to fetch my penknife, 
which I gave yesterday to our neighbour the 
cutler, to set; there surely can be no harm in 
that. Consequently, my father questions me 
thus severely, to make me confess some former 
fault.. Let me think; what fault can I have 
committed within the last twelvemonth? Ah! 
I have it !” 

After this brief self-examination Philibert re- 
plied, with fear and trembling, “ I went to bathe, 
father, but I obtained permission first.” 

“To bathe? In such weather as this?” re- 
torted the parent. “Ah! You have been to 
bathe ?” 

Displaying still more cruelty in his anger 
than the unhappy Philibert had manifested 
thoughtlessness in his reply, the schoolmaster 
seized one of those long rods which have been 
mentioned. 

“No, father, no,” cried Philibert, distractedly, 
but comprehending now the madness of his 
avowal; “I have not been to bathe. That hap- 
pened five months ago.” 

It was too late. ‘The schoolmaster had struck 
the first blow, and he continued to strike, while 
the poor boy, terrified more by the shame than 
by the pain, clasping his hands, cried, “ Pardon, 
— father! I have not been to bathe. I 
iave been to fetch my penknife from the cutler’s. 
Pardon! Do not strike me.” 

“Get out with you, disobedient son,” said 
the father, after he had wealed with lashes the 
hands, the arms, and the back of his victim. 
Philibert, on his knees in the middle of the 
room, di not stir. 

“Will you get out !” repeated the school- 
master. 
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Philibert rose, and fixing on his father a 
gentle and melancholy look, left the room with- 
out uttering a word. The deed was done; 
brutality following up severity, had at one 
stroke ruined the boy for ever. His admirable 
mental organisation was crushed and broken, 
like a chronometer beneath the blow of a 
hammer, by the hand of the man appointed by 
Providence to guide and encourage him along 
the painful path of life. 

Cries of hatred and rage uttered by his son 
would not have produced half such an effect on 
the unjust father as this extraordinary serenity 
did. A good impulse, an access of real pa- 
rental love, seemed to be urging him to hasten 
to embrace his child, and perhaps even to en- 
treat his pardon. The good thought vanished 
quicker than the lightning’s flash; and, if it 
returned again, the time for repentance had 
passed away. 

Philibert, ever calm in appearance, went into 
the court, where he found himself alone. For 
one minute at the most, he appeared absorbed 
in meditation; then, a strange shivering ran 
through him from head to foot; and without 
Opening his lips, he darted into the garden, 
climbed the wall, leaped down on the high road 
to Vesoul, and disappeared for ever from the 
eyes of his parent, at the very moment when, 
violently opening one of the windows of his 
room, he cried, “ Philibert, Philibert !” 

Whether it was the appeal of a repentant 
father, whether it was an order or an entreaty, 
no one ever knew. On the very evening of his 
son’s departure, the schoolmaster, struck by 
apoplexy, died without having near him a single 
member of his family to close his eyes. 


II. 


The distance from Lure to Vesoul is twenty- 
six kilométres, or about sixteen miles. At the 
present day, when the locomotives choose to 
take the trouble, these twenty-six kilométres 
are traversed in as many minutes; and, as very 
few travellers perform the journey on foot, 
Vesoul is usually regarded as half an hour’s 
ride from Lure. 

Poor Uncle Philibert, as soon as he had cleared 
the garden wall and alighted on the high road, set 
off running with such rapidity in the direction 
of the chief town of the Upper Sadne, that he 
reached it in one heat of less than three hours. 

Now and then, he halted for a second; and 
then, as if he heard the hurried footsteps of 
a troop of men pursuing him, resumed his 
flight with redoubled swiftness. Not far from 
Vesoul, two gendarmes who were travelling in 
the same direction with the fugitive, surprised 
to sce a young man, almost a child, pass them at 
the pace of a horse in full trot, spurred on their 
horses to the same rate of speed ; but Philibert, 
already alarmed by sounds which existed only in 
his own imagination, was still more tet “ified on 
hearing the noise of the horses’ hoofs and of the 
sabres clanking against the riders’ stirrups and 
spurs. The gendarmes, puzzled by his precipi- 








tous flight, increased their speed, that is, they 
put their horses into full gallop. 

Pursuers and pursued were soon within a 
couple of hundred paces of each other, but 
Vesoul was there, about the same distance in 
front of Philibert as the gendarmes were behind 
him. The proverb that fear gives wings, when 
it does not completely annihilate the faculties, 
was never more ee te verified than it was 
that day. Bounding with tie agility of a roe- 
deer across the ditch to the right of the road, he 
plunged, head foremost, into a hawthorn hedge, 
which was too tall to be cleared by any other 
creature than a bird. The gendarmes might 
easily have leapt the ditch, but they were stopped 
by the hedge through which the fugitive passed, 
leaving shreds of clothing and bloody traces 
behind him. 

Five minutes after this exploit he threw him- 
self into his sister’s arms, with just sufficient 
strength to utter three words of despair, “‘ Save 
me, sister!” As at the gymnastic lesson he 
fell into a deadly swoon. LEugénie rightl 
guessed that some terrible event had happened. 
The next morning, hoping to find her brother 
sufficiently recovered to explain his sudden ap- 
pearance, she entered his room while he was still 
asleep. He awoke, repeating as he had done the 
day before, “ Save me, sister !” 

The reader will take but little interest in the 
details of the young people’s inheritance. The 
school was given up to the head usher. Eugéuie, 
who had always manifested a desire to return to 
her native town, easily obtained her husband’s 
consent todo so. The house at Vesoul was let, 
and in April, 1812, the family party were in- 
stalled at Lure, in a charming property, at the 
eastern extremity of the Grande Rue, completely 
isolated from other dwellings, in the midst of a 
vast extent of orchard and garden ground. 
Three months’ residence in this pleasant spot, 
three months of absolute quiet, sufficed to restore 
Uncle Philibert to his usual excellent bodily 
health ; but his mind had received too severe a 
shock for Eugénie to be quite reassured by his 
apparent calmness in proportion as his strength 
was restored. He was not deranged; but the 
name, the mere recollection, of his father, con- 
— inspired him with the — to fly, and 
at such moments Eugénie was obliged to exercise 
the full charm of her voice, and her maternal in- 
fluence, in order to quiet him. Any unusual noise, 
any one speaking in a harsh loud voice, caused 
him to tremble from head to foot. On such occa- 
sions he would seize the first object that came 
to hand, and stand on guard against his in- 
visible enemy. 

A joint journey to Italy, ostensibly to study 
painting, but in reality with the hope of com- 
pleting his cure, was agreed upon; but they had 
not reckoned on the terrible twenty-ninth bul- 
letin of the Grand Army, whose publication 
filled all Paris with consternation. 

Preparations for travelling were commenced 
in December, 1812, when the news arrived of 
the fearful disaster of the retreat from Russia. 
France required fresh soldiers, for she was about 
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to struggle with the formidable armies of the 
Coalition. Uncle Philibert was torn from his 
family, in spite of the efforts of his sister, who 
would gladly have given ten thousand francs to 
procure a substitute for her —a brother. 
But if men fit for military service began to be 
scarce in 1813, substitutes were procured with 
still greater difficulty ; moreover, the authorities 
made little scruple of keeping both the conscript 
and the substitute. 

Contrary to all expectation, Philibert received 
the order to join his regiment, with tolerable re- 
signation. At that epoch military instruction, 
if somewhat superficial for want of time, was 
at least communicated at a rapid rate. The main 
point was to teach the raw recruit as quickly as 
possible, to load a musket respectably, and to 
use the bayonet. Recruits were exercised from 
morning to night; and as soon as a certain 
number of lads got their uniforms and their 
arms, they did not always wait to learn their 
drill before they were sent to join their regi- 
ments on active service. Uncle Philibert was 
immediately remarked for a passive obedience, 
which gained him the favour of his instructor: 
an old sergeant, somewhat rough in his way, but 
a good-hearted fellow. 

At length the time arrived when the timid 
conscript had to hear, for three whole days, 
three thousand pieces of artillery thundering. 
As a matter of course his teacher, the sergeant, 
according to his own expression, “made one 
of the party.” The Germans have given to 
the three days of the battle of Leipzig the 
name of the Battle of the Nations. The regi- 
ment to which Philibert belonged was not en- 
gaged during the first day, called that of 
Wachau; it only arrived the day before at 
Leipzig, and remained in the town. But on 
the third day, the 18th of October, 1813, it 
entered in line and took part in the battle of the 
Partha. Philibert, in his capacity of billet- 
master, was close to his friend, the old drill ser- 

eant. 

“ Well, my lad,” said the latter to the 
youngster, “your lace stripes are going to have 
a very pretty christening. But at least you are 
not afraid, I hope.” 

“ Afraid 2”? answered Philibert, “ I don’t think 
so; but I feel a singular emotion. I have not 
got the ague, and yet, ever since I first heard 
the horrible din, which for the last two days has 
been deafening my ears, I tremble exactly as I 
used to tremble at Lure, whenever my father 
spoke to me.” 

* Ah! your father! It seems he had a harsh 
voice,” said the old subaltern, who was aware 
of Philibert’s past sufferings; “but you will 
soon hear voices more savage than his; and 
if you were to stuff your ears with cotton ever so 
tight, you could hardly shut out the sound of 
this music. Here; take my gourd, and swallow 
a good mouthful of brandy ; it will prevent your 
feeling the morning dew, which probably is the 
cause of your trembling-fit. You must prove 
to-day that you are a real Luron. Attention! 


ings; the ball is going to begin. If I don’t find 
you after the battle, I will send word home. 
Shake hands, my man, and let us be off.” 

“ If I do not return,” urged Philibert, “ pray 
remember to write to my sister.” 

* Yes, yes, my lad; but let us have no sen- 
sibilities. It brings the water to one’s eyes, and 
prevents one’s taking good aim.” 

The battle began in earnest. Its thunder 
was enough to astonish better seasoned war- 
riors than Philibert, who expected to see the 
earth open under his feet. Nevertheless, he 
followed his company with a tolerably firm step, 
as it took its turn in front, with the rest of the 
regiment. They marched straight towards the 
Prussians, whose bullets were beginning to 
make terrible ravages in the ranks of the French 
columns. 

Under the grape-shot from the forty cannon 
brought into action by the traitorous Saxons and 
Wurtembergians, the men around Philibert fell 
by hundreds. The old sergeant had his head shot 
off; almost all the officers were killed; the 
handful of soldiers whom the cannonade had 
spared, began to hesitate. A retrograde move- 
ment was commencing before the unapproach- 
able Saxon battery; when one single man, a 
subaltern, continued his course towards the 
enemy’s cannon, howling, rather than shouting, 
“En avant! Forward! En avant !” 

The subaltern was Uncle Philibert. Fear had 
taken possession of all his faculties; the same 
fear which drove him through the hawthorn 
hedge. He thought he was runping away, 
but he ran in the direction of the enemy. On 
beholding the young man, a mere boy, running 
alone with his bayonet pointed at the terrible 
battery and shouting “Forward!” with the 
whole strength of his lungs, the other men, who 
were retreating, halted. 

“As far as death goes,” said one of them, 
“we may as well die to-day as to-morrow. They 
shall not say that the billet-master went and got 
killed all by himself.” And the man rejoined 
Philibert, shouting, like him, “En avant! En 
avant!” A second, then a third, then hundreds, 
followed the example, and put themselves appa- 
rently under Philibert’s command. A handful 
of men could not carry a battery of forty cannon ; 
but the artillerymen took fright, ceased their 
fire, rapidly harnessed the horses to their pieces, 
and beat a retreat. This allowed the attacking 
columns to form again and avoid being thrown 
back into Leipzig. 

Uncle Philibert was promoted sergeant-major 
and put down for the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, on the field of battle; but the day 
after the bloody struggle of the Partha he had 
disappeared and was not to be found. They be- 
lieved that he had been carried off by the enemy 
during the retreat which the Emperor organised 
in the night from the 18th to the 19th of 
October. 

A little more than two months after this 
triple Battle of the Nations, a young man with a 
pale and sickly countenance, with no other 
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clothing than a ragged uniform ill concealed by 
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tattered grey pantaloons and a long smock-frock, 

appeared at the edge of a wood, situate between 
the large village of Champagney and. the little 
town of Lure. Uncle Philibert, for it was really 
he, cast a distrustful glance over the snowy 
fields, on which night was falling fast. After 
reconnoitring the neighbourhood, he returned to 
the thicket, and began walking with difficulty 
along a path which ran parallel to the high 
road. 

About nine o’clock the same evening, his 
sister, as usual, unchained her watch-dog, Turk. 
The animal soon gave notice of some unaccus- 
tomed presence close at hand. Outside the 
garden gate, following the dog, Eugénie and her 
maids found Philibert stretched on the snow, in 
a state of unconsciousness. They carried him 
in-doors, put him to bed, and succeeded in re- 
storing him to life; but of his late adven- 
tures he could give a very imperfect account. 
Of his first and only battle he retained no more 
than a confused recollection. He remembered 
experiencing a dreadful shock on hearing the 
roaring of the cannon, above all which he thought 
he-heard his father’s angry voice rebuking him. 

At that period not a few Frenchmen who 
had retired from the service were settled on the 
banks of the Rhine ; and a number of unfortu- 
nate soldiers owed their lives to their generous 
compatriots, after the disastrous and bloody 
battle of Leipzig. Uncle Philibert, half crazy, 
had. had the good fortune to be suecoured by 
one of these worthy men, who took him under 
his own roof. After three days’ rest, his host 
gave him a blouse, a pair of linen trousers, and 
a broad-brimmed German hat, accompanied b 
a great lump of bread anda gourd full of kirseh- 
wasser. ‘Thus provisioned he set off on his 
journey, travelling by night only, and sustaining 
life on victuals furtively obtained at farm-houses 
and isolated cottages. It had taken him more 
than six weeks to traverse the hundred leagues. 

“ Yesterday,” he said, concluding his sad nar- 
rative, more¢than half of which his sister had been 
obliged to guess, “I had been two days entirely 
without food, and I firmly believed that I was 
dying when. I fell down at the little garden 
door, where Turk discovered me. You. have 
once: more saved me, my dear sister, and I will 
never leave you—never, never! We will go to- 

ether to Italy, where I will paint you some 

utiful pictures. Until we start you must hide 
me well ; for the gendarmes are searching after 
me, to take me back to battle: Oh! The 
battle !” 

Uncle Philibert hid his face in his hands, as if 
to shut out the sight of a struggle; and, after 
a moment’s pause, continued with increasing 
excitement, You do not know what a battle 
is. You hear nothing but thunder; you walk in 
nothing but blood; you see nothing but men 
without heads stalking by your side ; and then 
there is a great silence. Everybody is killed.” 

Eugénie was horribly shoeked. She could no 
longer doubt that Philibert’s delicate organisa- 
tion, which had been so severely tried > the 


fresh attacks. But the brave sister’s first 
care was to instal him in the same conditions 
of comfort and quiet by which she had ob- 
tained such po results before the great 
levies of men which followed the Russian cam- 
paign. The members of the household were 
the only persons in Lure who knew of the 
billet-master’s arrival. He had been entered as 
missing on the regimental list. Events, more- 
over, marched with prodigious rapidity; the 
territory of France was invaded at all points b 

the allied armies; Lure was overcrowded wit 

soldiers ; and the bewildered authorities took no 
more thought of Philibert than the townsmen 
did. Eugénie was still further reassured by the 
isolated situation of her residence; for the 
enemy’s generals, unless forced by circumstances, 
did not like to see their troops dispersed over a 
too great extent of ground. She had not yet 
made acquaintance with marauders—that pest 
of all armies, whether victorious or vanquished. 

Philibert’s room was on the second and top 
story of the house, immediately above his 
sister’s» The ground floor consisted of a vast 
kitchen, which served as a place of family meet- 
ing during winter evenings, with a dining-room 
and a saloon adjoining. 

One January evening, in the year 1814, 
Eugénie and her two servants were at work near 
the kitchen hearth, on which was blazing one of 
those capital wood fires which are to be found 
only in the country. Philibert, who on resum- 
ing his colours and brushes had forgotten all 
about the battle of the Partha, was in his 
chamber, finishing a sketch he had begun in the 
morning. The children were in bed and asleep. 
The clock had just struck seven, and Turk had 
not yet been unchained. 

* My girls,” said the mistress of the house, 
“T feel very fatigued; I mean to go to bed early, 
and I advise you to do the same. As soon as we 
have made our usual round, I shall leave you, 
and join my children.” 

So saying, she rose, opened the kitchen door, 
and went towards the brave dog Turk’s kennel, 
when the animal, rushing forward to the utmost 
extent of his chain, began to bark furiously. A 
human form had just made its appearance on the 
top of the wall which separated the court-yard 
from the high road. 

**Come in-doors, my girls; quick! come in !” 
cried Eugénie, justly alarmed at the sight of the 
stranger astride on the wall. ‘“There’s a robber 
there: Gently, Turk; good dog, Turk; you 
mean to defend us.” At the same time she con- 
trived with some difficulty to unfasten the chain 
attached to his collar. 

The instant he was free, Turk darted towards 
the wall, while his:mistress took refuge in the 
kitchen.. A shot was fired, the barking ceased, 
and the three women, clinging together, had not 
time to close the door, when a dozen flat-nosed 
shaggy-bearded Cossacks rushed in. The most 
frightful: of these demons held in his hand a 
pistol, fr3m which the smoke still issued. 

At the moment of danger, Eugénie felt boiling 





schoolmaster’s severity, had given way under 


in her veins.the noble blood of her townswomen. 
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She stood proudly in front of the man with the 
pistol, and ina firm and disdainful voice inquired, 
“ What do you want ?” 

“ Vina! vina!” replied the Kalmuck. 

Eugénie stooped to one of her servant’s ears, 
and gave her a key, which the Cossacks simply 
took for the key of the cellar. ‘ Margaret,” 
said Eugénie, rapidly, “take the key of the 

rden gate ; run quickly to inform the neigh- 
Gass and give the alarm, while I try to amuse 
these brigands.” 

The servant obeyed ; the courageous mistress 
opened the buffet and the closets, took out the 
remains of the day’s repast, and threw them 
down before the Cossacks, who crowded round 
the table* like vultures. 

They all howled at once in their savage lan- 
guage; they all shook in vain the few empty 
bottles that were standing in the buffet and other 
parts of the kitchen. Fora minute or two they 
appeared to hold a council, and their ringleader 
again advanced to the intrepid Luronne. De- 
claiming all the while in terms that were unin- 
telligible to Eugénie, he expressed his real 
meaning by threatening gestures, concluding his 
discourse with demands for “ Vina! vina !” 

“ Vina! vina!” howled the band in chorus. 

Pale, but listening attentively—for she had 
just heard a distant sound which seemed to an- 
nounce the approach of succour—she went to 
the buffet—took a copper jug, which she 

lunged in a bucket full of water, and set it 

fore the Kalmuck, saying, ‘‘ Here ; this is the 
wine which we drink in France ever since you 
came.” 

The Cossack raised his hand ; he was about to 
strike the courageous woman ; but Eugénie was 
beforehand with him. Bya rapid movement she 
dashed in the coward’s face the whole copper 
pot full of water. The Kalmuck directed his 
hand to his girdle, took from it a loaded pistol, 
and pointed it at Eugénie’s breast. A double 
ery replied to this threatening gesture. 

* Philibert !”—* Eugénie !” 

A man bounded between the brave Luronne 
and the assassin, who instantly fell with his head 
cleft by a frightful stroke from a hatchet. The 
other Cossacks rushed forward ; but the terrible 
axe whirled by Philibert’s arm felled every in- 
dividual whomit struck. The brigands retreated 
in alarm; but it was too late. A score of old 
men, women, and children, led on by Margaret, 
and armed with scythes, mattocks, and cudgels, 
poured into the kitchen. A few shots were fired ; 
very soon the silence of death hovered over the 
field of combat. 

About midnight, a dozen Cossack corpses 
were shot into the stream of the Reigne without 
further ceremony; and next morning, at day- 
break, the younger of the two servants dug a 
grave destined to receive the remains of poor 
Turk, who died defending his intrepid mistress. 

In the middle of the Reigne, a mh distance 
from its junction with the Ognon, and about 
three miles from Lure, there was to be seen, in 
1S14, an islet so completely overgrown with 
osiers that it was impossible for a person stand- 





ing on either bank of the stream to distinguish 
in the midst of the rank vegetation, a hut 
originally intended for the use of the keeper and 
the men who worked on the islet. But at the 
period when these events occurred, there existed 
neither keeper nor workmen; every able-bodied 
man was drawn into the ranks. The canton of 
Lure had not been spared in respect to levies ; 
consequently, the osiers of the islet of the 
Reigne had not been cut for some time past; they 
had grown so strong and so thick as to form a 
little virgin forest, whose centre was impene- 
trable to the view. But in spite of the absence 
of a keeper, the hut was inhabited; the wretched 
hovel, now almost a ruin, afforded a refuge to 
Poor Uncle Philibert. 

Why had he left his sister’s hospitable man- 
sion? Why did he retreat to so wild a spot in 
the depth of winter? 

The pistol-shot fired at poor Turk had pro- 
duced the most deplorable effects. Suddenly 
interrupted in his quiet labours, Philibert be- 
lieved himself threatened by an_ invisible 
enemy; he determined to make his escape. 
Rushing down stairs, he retreated into a wood- 
house. But, from his hiding-place, he heard the 
disturbance which the marauders made; and, 
seizing a heavy axe for self-defence, he burst 
into the kitchen just as the Kalmuck, the orator 
of the troop, was about to fire at Eugénie. 
The struggle over, he lost sight of his sister 
for a single instant, and that instant sufficed to 
confirm him in the delusion that the crowd 
assembled in the kitchen had come for the sole 
purpose of arresting him as adeserter. Retain- 
ing his weapon, he darted through the garden, 
the door of which had been left open to admit 
the neighbours who came to Eugénie’s assist- 
ance, fled in the direction of the Reigne, plunged 
into the stream, swam across to the osier island, 
and took refuge in the dilapidated hut : where he 
must have died of cold had not one of the lads 
who bravely contributed to the victory over the 
Cossacks witnessed his disappearance. The boy 
hastened baek to the house, and related what he 
had seen. 

Time was precious. Eugénie instantly com- 
prehended that her poor brother’s reason was 
completely upset, and that he would not volun- 
tarily quit his retreat. With the help of her 
two faithful servants, she provided herself with 
clothing, linen, blankets, and such food as was 
left in the house, and followed her young guide 
to the osier islet. The weather was terrible ; 
snow was falling in heavy flakes; but the 
courageous women, braving both the storm and 
the enemy, successfully accomplished their peri- 
lous enterprise. 

On reaching the islet, Eugénie ordered her 
eseort to observe the strictest silence. The 
search was tedious, but at last they contrived 
to find the hut. She entered the ruined hovel 
alone, softly repeating, ‘‘ Philibert! Philibert !” 
The unhappy man, shuddering with cold, was 
crouched in a corner of the hut; as soon as he 
caught sight of the lantern, he made an effort 








to rush out; but his strength was exhausted, 
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and he fell back in his corner, with haggard eyes 
and half-opened mouth, without recognising his 
sister or giving any sign that could be so inter- 
preted. Eugénie rapidly changed his wet 
clothes, forced him to swallow a restorative 
cordial, and treated him with all the care of a 
devoted mother. Life and warmth gradually 
returned to his limbs, but not consciousness. 
Eugénie’s caresses and voice were powerless to 
render him sensible. 

The secret of the terrible night-affray had 
been perfectly kept, in spite of the number of 
actors who had taken part in it. Eugénie felt 
assured that no one would betray her in respect 
to Philibert’s presence in her house, and she 
frankly confessed to two of her neighbours that 
she required their assistance to save her brother. 
After listening to what she had to say, the elder 
of those persons convinced her that it would be 
an act of unpardonable imprudence to make 
any attempt by day. Margaret remained with 
Philibert as his nurse and keeper, and the follow- 
ing night a light cart covered with a thick 
awning, and with the iron tier removed from the 
wheels as well as the shoes from the horse’s 
feet, drove into Eugénie’s court-yard. As 
soon as the gate was closed, Eugénie stepped 
out, the horse was unharnessed, the shafts were 
softly let down on the ground, and Philibert, 
who was fast asleep, was carefully lifted out on 
a bed of dry straw. 

The poor lunatic was taken to his chamber. 
A fortnight passed without bringing the slightest 
change in Poor Uncle Philibert’s moral con- 
dition. The doctors pronounced him fallen into 
the lowest degree of idiotism, and said that 
the best thing that could be done would be to 
take him to an asylum. Eugénie would listen 
to no such proposition. Although resigned to 
the blow, she still retained hope. But al! 
nothing short of a miracle could cure Poor Uncle 
Philibert now. 

Two days after the consultation of the doctors 
everybody was asleep in Eugénie’s house. The 
clocks were just striking midnight, when the 
mournful sound of the tocsin ‘bell, and the 
rolling of drums giving the alarm, re-echoed 
through the town of Lure. A fire had broken 
out in a group of old houses at the back of 
the principal street, almost in the centre of 
the town, in the northern quarter, and a high 
north-west wind was blowing. Eugénie, start- 
ing out of her sleep at the shouts of alarm 
around her dwelling, apprehended their effect 
upon her brother, and ota to his cham- 
ber. The room was empty! The sound of 
the belis and the noise of the drums had 
already aroused Uncle Philibert. Giving way 
to the strange fascination which compelled him 
to rush into the midst of danger—what path, of 
all others, had he selected? He was found 











running along the roof-ridge of a house in flames, 
whose upper story was occupied by an infirm old 
woman and her granddaughter, ten years of age. 
With marvellous address he slipped in at the 
attic window, and reappeared an instant after- 
wards holding the poor old woman under his 
left arm. Creeping along the roof, he suc- 
ceeded in depositing his burden against a 
chimney more than a hundred paces distant 
from the house on fire. When he drew himself 
upright, in order to return to attempt a fresh 
rescue, an outburst of flames illumined him com- 
pletely. The crowd, hitherto mute with admira- 
tion, began clapping their hands and shouting 
“ Uncle Philibert! Bravo, Philibert!” 

At that instant, Eugénie, accompanied by 
Margaret, arrived in front of the fire. She 
beheld her brother re-enter the attic, leave it 
with the little girl in his arms, successfully ac- 
complish the dangerous passage from the window 
to the chimney, whence other devoted friends 
had already removed the old woman to a place 
of safety. The child placed out of danger, Phili- 
bert continued his course along the ridge of the 
roofs, and disappeared amidst clouds of smoke. 
No one saw him come, and no one saw how or 
where he reached the ground; Eugénie alone 
guessed the truth. 

Followed by Margaret and several of her 
neighbours, a hastened away towards the 
osier island. The boat remained moored in its 
usual place, and was soon taken possession of. 
The stream was crossed, and the anxious sister, 
without light or guidance, rushed into the hut. 
Night concealed beneath her veil the last inter- 
view of the poor afflicted brother and the brave 
devoted sister. When the men who accompanied 
Eugénie had obtained torches, and entered the 
hut, they found her covering with kisses her 
brother’s lifeless forehead. Poor Uncle Phili- 
bert was dead. 

One single flash of reason had traversed the 
heroic coward’s departing soul. Before breath- 
ing his last sigh, he summoned strength to 
whisper into Eugénie’s ear, “ Adieu, dear sister. 
You will tell our father that I pardon him !” 
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